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OF THE WEEK. 
Tux fighting fuss is kept up, and is supplied with fresh fuel by the 
Prince De Joinvinte’s bombardment of Mogador, Marshal Bu- 
GEAUD’s victory over the Morocco army, and the mutual taunts of 
French and English newspapers. The details of the attack on 
Mogador come slowly; because the English spectators had not 
so close and favourable a view as at Tangier, while the official ac- 
counts of the French are meagre and dilatory; but enough is 
stated to show that the engagement was more important than that 
of Tangier: the Moors made a fiercer resistance, and the assail- 
ants, besides conquering that resistance, proceeded to take pos- 
session of the island that forms the port. The position of the 
island, which covers the town, may render its possession necessary 
to an effectual attack; but there is at least the appearance of a 
tighter grasp on the Morocco territory—one step forward towards 
that French occupation which has been declared a casus belli. A 
sometimes Ministerial journal, indeed, which declared that the 
French might bombard Tangier but they would not dare to occupy 
it, is reconciled to the seizure of the island of Mogador by the 
necessity of the case; a line of sophisticating argument by 
which the French might be proved virtually to have forborne from 
occupying even Algiers. Nor has the inland frontier of Morocco 
been inviolate: Marshal Bucraup has advaiced within it, has 
routed a great army, and has seized not only a quantity of 
artillery, but the Imperial Prince’s luggage. The French lost 
many men, but not nearly so many as the Moors; and the Mar- 
shal’s étui was not even in danger; so that the victory is quite 
unequivocal. All the while, there is no proof that the Moorish 
Emperor had really avowed himself ready to satisfy the demands of 
France, or that his fanatical subjects would let him do so if he 
would. It is still a question to be solved, whether Morocco can 
cease to resist its overwhelming enemy; and if so, whether France 
can ever retract while Anp-EL-Kaper is at large; and again, if 
matters thus pursue their natural course, whether Europe may not 
be dragged into war, however reluctantly. 

This is the theme in which journalists exult. To them, hungry 
for ‘‘ subjects” in the dull autumnal season, this topic is a wind- 
fall. Military ardour is a chronic affection of the French journals ; 
but the acute inflammation of some London papers almost sur- 
passes the Gallic fever. The journalizing “ Liberals” speak of war 
as the one thing to be thought of. ‘The mere talk about it is 
very convenient just now for editors; it promotes activity in the 

Journal-trade; a real war would be good for newspapers. Stung 
with anger at the noise and pother, a Ministerial writer shrewdly 
guesses that it may be meant to promote some stockjobbing ends. 
Likely enough ; but the “ Liberals,” as an Opposition, have a par- 
ticular purpose to serve. One paper, for instance, ridicules the 
Notion of a contemporary already alluded to, that Mogador has not 
been occupied ; hints that it méght be made acasus belli; insists that 

the time has come to protest against the occupation of Morocco as 

well as Algiers; and, with the mocking word of “ peace” paraded 
to save appearances, labours to show how facile war would be, and 
to taunt Ministers into taking that short road out of difficulties. If 
the Tory Cabiaet were jeered into it, the Whigs would have a fine 

Opportunity to cry out against that old Tory mistake, and to offer 

to set the world to rights. No wonder that the Whig journals 

provoke the war they affect to deprecate. 





As many suspected, Menemer Axx has not abdicated, after all; 
and he was on his way back to Alexandria when we last hear of his 
movements. Whether it was an act of senile madness or a pre- 
tence; whether he was bewildered in brain with the wretched state 
of his finances, the misery of his peoplegor the simple advance of 
age; whether he had really discovered some treason against him ; 
or whether he cunningly sought to raise a panic, the more easily to 
effect some coup d'état of cutting down official salaries for the be- 
hefit of the treasury,—whether any of these, or a score of other 
guesses, are right, there is no means of judging. For all his faults, 
everybody seems glad to have the old Pacha back again; and when 
calm is restored, perhaps the motive to the freak may come out. 








The Portuguese appear to submit very placidly to the decrees of 
Senhor Costa Caprat, their ‘‘ Dictator” as he is now nicknamed ; 
but the English writers stationed in the kingdom by the London 
newspapers assume a Vicarious indignation, and hint at very terrible 
doings, present and future. ‘The Austrian Minister at Lisbon is 
said to take a very active part in carrying out intrigues, and to 
act in concert with the King of the French; proof, it is assumed, 
that France and Austria are engaged in a conspiracy to undermine 
“constitutional” government in Portugal, as they did in 1822. 
Other hints seem to imply that the King-Consort of Portugal 
meddles over much and dangerously in political affairs ; his motive, 
one is led to guess, being the desire to free the Queen from 
anxieties attendant on a feeble Administration, by building up a 
“strong” Government. ‘Thus a variety of “ occult influences ” are 
imputed as swaying Costa Caprat; though the revolutionary 
origin of his own power, the disorganized state of the country, and 
the obstacles which must provokingly impede the most reasonable 
measures, are quite sufficient to account for his desperate course, 
without hunting for foreign influences because there happens to be 
an Austrian Minister at Lisbon, or because the King happens to 
retain a liking for his old tutor, M. Dierz. Whatever the truth, 
the dangers seem to threaten individuals only; for while the coun- 
try cannot well be worsc-conditioned, men “have their throats 
about them.” 





The Irish Repealers do not make a show of getting on very pros 
perously at present. ‘The “ rent” indeed is high, thoughit has 
been higher; but they are beset with some misgivings, and are 
threatened with certain inopportune facilities. Mr. Smrra O'Brien, 
O’ConnEL1’s vicegerent, does not go quite softly in harness: he does 
not adopt the new Repeal Temperance pledges with that blind zeal 
which is due from disciples to their prophet; for he has doubts 
about the tobacco-pledge, and talks of non-consumption of ex- 
ciseable articles in rather a post-future tense, little in accord with 
the Liberator’s peremptory style. O'CoNNELL, however, is obliged 
to humour his leader pro tempore, and discreetly prefers to sooth 
the skittish lieutenant with patting him on the back, instead of using 
the whip and bridle as they were once used with Mr. Joun Au- 
custus O’Nerty. Then the Queen, after people have taunted 
Ministers with her not daring to visit Ireland, is really expected to 
arrive. Ilere isa puzzle! If she be well received, then will Re- 
peal seem to be cast into the background ; if she be ill received, 
then do the Repealers abandon the boasted sympathy of the 
Sovereign. But, worse and worse, it is proposed that she should 
liberate O’'Connewt : after being vanquished, the Repeal chieftain 
is to be the object of compassion ; after being crowned at Tara, he 
is to be the recipient of bounty ; after “defying the Saxon” at 
Mallow, or wherever it was, he is to accept mercy! He must 
either repel the Royal favour, or he must forego the uses and ad- 
vantages of being an “ imprisoned martyr”: he must consent 
either to be ungrateful or to be baffled. New agitations, too, have 
to be devised, to keep the Repealers on the qui-vive, and supply 
the appearance of practical ends to justify the maintenance of the 
great Repeal machinery, independently of the standing but remote 
and sometimes doubtful object, the Repealofthe Union. So “hard 
up” is the great Agitator for one of these intermediate objects, that 








he is reduced to the Charitable Bequests Act ; which he copies the 
vulgar pretence of describing as éntended to injure the Roman 
Catholics. Under cover of a legal “ opinion,” addressed to Dr. 
Cantwe tr, O’Conneti makes a parade of the law as it was before 
the passing of the act. According to his eulogies, the Catholics 
were in a most extraordinarily favourable position, and one wonders 
what on earth they hadto complain about. This is the old story— 
the second wife is always doomed to hear the virtues of the “de- 
parted angel.” Mr. O'Connewr says nothing of the machinery by 
which the old law was carried into effect, and to better which was 
a chief object of the new. His prevarications, however, succeed in 
Ireland: he does not scruple to use that means of success ; none of 
the Irish gentlemen who take part in his schemes scruple to wink 
at his tricks ; and the Irish people, for all their wit and quickness, 
are not so wonderfully acute as to know false from genuine as- 
severation. In Ireland, therefore, he may be able to obstruct the 
working of an act beneficial to his country and creed, by pretending 
that it is the reverse and meant to be so. Unluckily, indeed, his 
success partly depends on the refusal of Catholics to accept the 
post of Commissioners of Bequests under the act—on a refusal of 
place so universal that five Irish Catholies shall not be found ta 
accept—a — of place by all Irishmen ! 





The. Anti-Corn-law League promised active attent.on to the 
electoral registration ; and signs of their activity ap,ear just now, 
in complaints from the Conservatives, that wholesale objections 
have been served upon persons of their side. These statements 
are quite ex parte; but if they are true, the League has surely mis- 
taken its yocation. When Sir Rosert Pret descried the true 
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estate of his party, and rallied his followers with the cry “ Re- 
gister, register, register!” he gave good advice as a party-leader 
showing his adherents how their forces were to be recruited. The 
cry was merely one of party warfare, and is not to be respected as 
anything more exalted. But the League makes pretension to stand 
upon higher ground than that of faction; and therefore it could not 
adopt mere party tactics without abasement. It might indeed 
claim to put converts to its doctrine on the register: but what has 
that to do with throwing objections broadcast against Conservatives ? 
It might even claim to castigate the register—to say that the elec- 
toral body, the tribunal to whom it must appeal for any practical 
issue, is not genuine, and to purge it accordingly: but how could 
that be done by wholesale objections to Conservatives only, when 
both of “the two great parties” run an even race in the manu- 
facture of votes? If the League sought a fair and true purgation 
of the constituencies, we should hear as loud complaint of whole- 
sale objecting to Whigs. There are no such sounds. It looks as if 
the League, instigated by some of the electioneering busybodies that 
infest and constitute its most dangerous internal disease, had adopted 
a literal and misapplied use of the Premier's faction-cry. If 
80, the great Free-trade body is degraded to a mere party-tool, and 
must lose some of its sources of strength. By a genuine purga- 
tion of the electoral body, it might have given effect to its doc- 
trine, for hesitating Whigs are as obstructive as avowed enemies; 
orit might have proved that the electoral body is incapable of 
mastering and consummating a policy suited to the largest wants of 
the country, and thus have hastened a reform of the constituencies: 
but it can work no such proof if it has itself resorted to the tricks 
of corruption, and become a mere “ Liberal” electioneering com- 
mittee. Itis to be hoped that the tales against it are not true. 











The Court. 


Tue Queen appears now to have quite recovered ; having resumed her 
out-door exercise. Her Majesty took the first airing in aclose car- 
riage on Sunday; on Tuesday, the Prince drove his consort out in an 
open carriage; they walked in the grounds on Wednesday ; and since 
that, drives and walks have occurred every day. The ceremony of 
being churched was performed on Wednesday. 

Her Majesty was visited on Tuesday by the Queen Dowager; who 
took juncheon with the Dutchess of Kent, at Frogmore, and was accom- 
panied by the Dutchess to the Castle. 

Monday was Prince Albert’s birthday—the twenty-fifth; and it was 
marked by the usual amenities. Betimes in the morving, a military 
band played music under his window, (or, as the Court Circular per- 
gists in calling it, a “serenade”) ; the Dutchess of Kent came to break- 
fast at half-past eight o’clock; in the afternoon dined at the Castle, a 
concert being performed during the repast; at night, the Eastern Ter- 
race, the Gateway, and adjacent grounds, were illuminated with some 
twelve or fourteen hundred lamps, there was a brilliant display of fire- 
works, and a royal salute added thunder to the closing splendours. [In 
London, znd about the country, there were also the customary hoisting 
of flags and firing of guns; and the clubhouses, theatres, and royal 
tradesnien’s shops, were illuminated.] , 

The Queen gave audience, on Wednesday, to the Judge- Advocate- 
General, who submitted the proceedings of some courts-martial. 

Prince Albert gave audiences, on Monday to the Eurl of Jersey, 
and on Wednesday to M. De Bjornstjerna, the Swedish Minister. On 
Tuesday, his Royal Highness inspected the Fusileer Guards, 

The Prince, attended by Mr. Anson and Colonel Wylde, left the 
Castle early on Thursday morning, for the Farnham station of the 
South-western Railway ; by which he proceeded in a special train to 
Gosport. He arrived at the terminus by a quarter to eleven o'clock; 
and walked to the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard; where he was re- 
ceived by Admiral Sir Hyde Parker. In his barge, the Admiral con- 
veyed the Prince on board the Black Eagle Admiralty steamer, which 
at once started for the Isle of Wight; the ships in harbour firing a royal 
salute, hoisting the standard, and manning their yards. Having landed 
at Cowes, the Prince went to Osborne House, to transact some business 
connected with the Queen’s intended sojourn there. He embarked 
again about a quarter to three; boarded the Collingwood, and took lun- 
cheon with Admiral Sir George Seymour; returned to the Black Eagle; 
entered the harbour at a quarter to four o'clock, amid salutes and the 
greetings of a great concourse that had by this time assembled; disem- 
barked at the Victualling Yard; and entered the train, on his return to 
Windsor, a few minutes before five o’clock ; arriving at the Castle by 
seven. 

The Duke of Cambridge went to the Suffclk Street Water Colour 
Exhibition on Thursday. 

Yesterday, the Dutchess of Gloucester arrived at Bushy Park, to pay 
a visit to the Queen Dowager. 


The J¥letropolis. 

The Lord and Lady Mayoress gave a splendid entertainment to Sir 
Robert and Lady Sale and Mrs. Sturt, in the Egyptian Hall of the 
Mansionhouse, on Thursday. Among the guests were the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the East India Company, and many gentlemen 
connected with the various bodies in the City, General Gardiner, Co- 
lonel Gurwood, and several military officers, Sir Harris Nicolas and 
other civilians; in all about a hundred-and-twenty. 

The office of City Chamberlain is again vacant, by the death of Sir 
William Heygate; who was elected about a year and a half ago, after a 
contest with Sir John Pirie. The contest and the consequent anxieties 
proved too much for the venerable citizen; and within six months afier 
the appointment his friends began to fezr a fatal result. The following 
are said to be now candidates,—Mr. Brown, Sir John Key, Sir Jobn 
Pirie, Mr. Humphery, Aldermen; and Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, 
Commissioner of City Police. 

The Metropolitan Improvement Commissioners have at length 
adopted a line for a North-west approach to the new Houses of 
Parliament and other Government buildings, to run in an oblique 























direction from Eaton Square to Abingdon Street. It is a collateral 
advantage, that the improvement will remove many squalid buildin 8, 
including the property belonging to the Dean and Chapter of West. 
minster. The space for the new street, which will be of the width of 
Regent Street, is already in process of being cleared. Mr. Rigby Wa. 
son is the contractor for two-thirds of the work, at a sum much below 
the estimate of the Government-Surveyor. Mr. Wason has addresseq 
the electors of Ipswich, announcing that, as the holder of a contract 
under Government, he is disqualified for sitting in Parliament; ang 
that therefore he shall not come forward at the next vacancy for that 
borough. 

A numerous meeting was held on Tuesday, at the Surrey Chapel in 
Blackfriars Road, to devise measures for commemorating the cente- 
nary of the birth of the Reverend Rowland Hill. The Reverend Mr, 
Sherman, the minister of the chapel, presided; and besides some re. 
ligious ministers, Mr. Pritchard, the British Consul at Tahiti, was 
present, and made a statement respecting the progress of education jn 
Polynesia. It was resolved to erect a large schoolhouse near the chapel, 
and two infant schools, one to be in the Borough Road: and 6001, was 
contributed on the spot towards the necessary funds. 

A numerous meeting of the Medical Protection Society was held on 
Monday, at Exeter Hall; Dr. Carpue in the chair. A report read by 
Mr. Rugg, the Honorary Secretary, stated that the Committee had 
sought interviews with Sir James Graham and with the Council of the 
College of Surgeons, but had been refused by both; Sir James pleading 
pressure of business. The report, which condemned the conduct of the 
Council and Sir James Graham’s Medical Reform Bill, was adopted, 
It was resolved to hold another meeting on the 14th September, to de- 
vise a new course of proceeding on the expiry of the charter lately 
granted to the College of Surgeons. 

It is expected that the Western wing of the Hospital at Brompton 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, (the first stone of which 
was laid by Prince Albert on the 11th June last,) together with a por- 
tion of the main body of the building, will be ready for the reception of 
patients early in next spring. The building, when entirely finished, 
will contain upwards of two hundred beds. As a testimonial of respect 
for the late Reverend Henry Blunt, the Rector of Upper Chelsea, it is 
intended to name one of the wards by his surname, with a bed in per- 
petuity for the nominee of the reverend gentleman’s family. 

Fourteen Ioway Indians, who have come over to this country to ex- 
hibit themselves, represented their manner of forming an encampment, 
with some of their amusements, in Lord’s Cricket-ground, on Monday, 
First, the Medicine-man propitiated the ‘Great Spirit,” with much 
ceremony. The squaws then erected two wigwams, while the chiefs 
and braves sat by and nursed the children; the said wigwams being 
tents formed of poles and buffalo-hides: they were finished by four 
wowen in about a quarter of an hour. The Indians next danced ona 
raised platform, and dined in their native fashion—except that two pots 
of London porter formed part of their fare. Feats of archery succeeded; 
not very striking, for the archers used English arrows, which are heavier 
than their own: after some failures, they shot better; and when they 
left off a few arrows had been placed in the bull’s-eye. The Indian game 
at ball was exhibited. Each of the Indians has a stick about a yard 
long, at one end of which there is a small hoop, large enough to hold 
the ball; which is prevented from passing through by crossed leather 
thongs. The one who has the ball throws it to a great distance by 
means of this stick, and the rest run after it, and try to catch it in the 
small hoop; the aim being to catch it if possible whilst it is in the air, 
The throwing of the ball often made the company on the ground quickly 
disperse as it came among them : sometimes a whole bench-full of ladies, 
standing on it to see the sport, would be overturned or suddenly cleared 
by the ball bounding in that direction, to the great delight both of In- 
dians and English. The games over, the squaws struck the teuts, and 
the loways lett the ground, 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Valler, Enrico, and 
Harrison, were convicted of forging certain Fund-orders of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands; and sentenced to be transported for ten years 
each. 

On Tuesday, Henry Burton, the Whitechapel toll-collector, was found 
guilty of the manslaughter of the boy Spence; but the Jury recom- 
mended him to mercy. 

John Bridger was found guilty of the manslaughter of Ann Jones, by 
driving over her in a cart; and was sentenced to nine months’ impri- 
sonment with hard labour. Mr. Scott was tried for causing the death 
of a man by furious driving ; but acquitted, on the grounds that the man’s 
death was accidental and the pace of Mr. Scott’s horse not excessive. 

A case of serious if nct fatal dispute on ship-board has been brought 
before the Magistrates at the Mansionhouse. On Saturday, William 
Laidlaw, a seaman of the ship John Campbell, of Liverpool, complained, 
that after the vessel left Liverpool, in October last, for Calabar m 
Africa, the master having died, a Mr. Burnley, the supercargo, assumed 
the command, and grievously ill-treated the men ; cutting short their 
allowance of food, trying to entice them on shore at Calabar, and 
engaging “ King Eyamba” to attack and imprison them, when two 
died of ill-treatment in prison. Sir John Pirie wrote to the owner, 
Mr. William Sharp, and received in answer a statement derived from 
Mr. Burnley ; who said that when he assumed the command by the 
owner’s authority, the men “ mutinied,” because, they said, the mate 
ought to have been made master; in the dispute, Mr. Burnley was 
struck ; and when he asked the help of King Eyamba to quell the 
wutiny, his request was backed by a petition from several masters of 
other ships at Calabar. The John Campbell has not yet come home ; 
and the case rests at present entirely on the contradictory assertions of 
the opposite parties. 

At Woolwich Police-office, on Thursday, Eugene Vann, a stout 
labouring man, and Cornelius Freeman, a private of the Royal Sapper 
and Miners, were charged with stealing nineteen brass guns from the 
Royal Arsenal. About a year ago, the stores were all right ; and the 
guns must have been taken in the interval. Freeman was admitted 
evidence for the Crown, and deposed to some instances in which the 
other had taken away a gun atatime. Vann was remanded. . 
At Guiidball, on Thursday, John Thorowgood was charged with 
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stealing. It appeared that he had been the London agent to Messrs. | the admiration of their superiors, as well as that of their comrades, for good 
Blackie, the Glasgow publishers: having had notice that he would | service rendered daring the struggles in China.” } 

be dismissed, a dispute arose about some money due to him ; and he The colours were paraded before the Regiment; which marched be- 
took from the bag of his successor in the agency, before the man’s face, fore the General in slow and quick time. The men were then dis- 
alist- book and order-book, as proofs of his debt and pledges for its pay- missed, and were regaled at a substantial dinner provided by the officers ; 
Alderman Hunter dismissed the charge, and refused to make | Who entertained their visiters at a déjeuner-a-la-fourchette. Ina the 


ment. : : r i i 
any order respecting the books ; which were returned to Mr. Thorow- | evening, the sergeants gave a ball; and next night the officers gave a 
good. grand ball. 


The Roman Catholic “ cathedral” at Nottingham was consecrated 
The Bro binces. on Tuesday, with great splendour: the ceremonies extended over seven 
h a its teeaa ~" —e hours. The building itself appears to be a noble one; it is in the 

A Manchester o———~ nage the Standard deseril “gt ” t he pe early English style, and is, professedly, a perfect return to the ancient 
Corn-law League ave begun their active operations in the business OF | arrangements of a Christian temple. There is a central tower and 

] registration: they < for the t to hi reated a panic eng : “4s , ‘fag i 
electoral registra’ . n: they appear tor the tume to have Created a panic, | spire rising to the height of 164 feet. The edifice is 180 feet long, and 
with some signs of a reactlon— : 3 ny , 80 feet in width at the transepts. All the interior is richly finished. 

« Saturday last being the last day for serving notices of objections, the two pas f dlatinal fetolatanes 14 elated ines Bie te 
previous days presented such a scene of bustle and confusion at the Post-oftice Th Res oF clerical Intolerance Is Fre “ate in t * a —— esfie tronicle, 
as was never, perhaps, before experienced in this town. Parties were seen 1¢€ teverend O Neil Pratt, the minister of Christ Church, while en- 
wending their way from Newall’s Buildings to the Post-office with large parcels | 82ged in reading the burial-service over the body of a youug man who 
of letters, which upon inquiry turned out to be notices of objections that were had been a member of the “ Rational” Sick and Burial Society, broke 

be served by the letter-carriers on most of the Conservative voters for the | off in the service and addressed the friends of the deceased, upbraiding 

to y BEE side ete : P 8g 

borough and South Lancashire. Many of these objections are of a most | them for bringing the remains of an infidel and unbeliever for interment 
5 . . : oo 

frivolous and vexatious character. It is said that upwards of seven thousand | jn that cemetery, and putting questions to them which he would not 

have been served by the Leaguers, and that it is their intention to contest permit them to answer. A portion of the burial-service was unread. 

em every one. * * The notices have been served without any regard a > > , ay RE 3 
t J : seh ‘bere day A complaint of Mr. Pratt’s conduct has been sent to the Bishop. 
whatever to the number issued, or the means of sustaining the objection. * * * pe ig @ F . Yorkshi ° 7 
How far the Leaguers will succeed in sustaining their objectious and in The Halifax Guardian announces that the orkshire cotton-spinners 
striking voters out of the list, in a great measure depends upon the activity that | @7¢ preparing to strike for an advance of wages; being encouraged to 
will be displayed by the Conservatives in the forthcoming contest. 1 know | such a course by the fact of the spinners in various parts of Lancashire 
that preparations are making, not only to defend the respectable electors from | having obtained an increase. They desire an advance of ten per cent 
the aggressions of the League, but also to place upon the list every person of } upon the wages at present paid. 
independent principles who is justly entitled to the franchise. To accomplish The Munchester Guardian mentious a remarkable resort of mechanics 
this object, Messrs. Caistor and Farnworth, both active young men and respect- A ° oe rr 5 , sage 

Vag : F ” - to codperative land-occupancy as an auxiliary means of subsistence— 
able solicitors, have been appointed. we : 
me : “ One of the woolsorters socivties in Bradford have taken a lease of a small 

Another correspondent of the Standard, writing from Exeter, is | farm in the neighbourhood, which they intend to convert into a pretty Eden- 
“credibly informed ” that in that city notices of objection have been | spot, for their own amusement (and interest, if possible) and that of the public 
served by agents of the League on 1,000 Conservatives ; 324 in one | generally. It consists of eight acres, which are divided at present into four 
arish. ‘The total number of voters at the late election was 2,500. fields; in one of which there is an excellent spring of water, which the wool- 
P ? = ~ . 2 Pp t=] - 

—_—__—_— sorters intend toconvert into a swimming-bath, to be constructed in one of the 

The foundation-stone of the monument to Lord Durham, at the top of | fields, Part of the land, at least, is of excellent quality, and no doubt the whole 
Penshew Hill,in Durham county, was laid on Wednesday, by the Earl of | of it might soon be brought into good condition. ‘The woolsorters intend to 
Zetland. ‘Che monument, which is to bean imitation of the Temple of | cultivate it asa society, not as individuals; and in this respect the speculation 
Theseus, will be seventy or seventy-five feet high, and will command differs from the principle of the small allotment system. The idea of renting 
aden of a te f - Haare oe “30 Ree neaDl Sse PL land was suggested during the late depression of trade in the town, and the 

VN aR a A Cnet OF SOeNaty- ayes peopte con2re= | jand was intended as a field on which the society might employ its members 
gated to “assist” at the ceremony. The Earl of Zetland appeared as | yion out of recular work.” 
Grand Master of the Freemasons, escorted by several of his brethren a 
in procession ; aad he performed the office of the day in this fashion— 











Some colliers attempted to blow up with gunpowder the boiler at the 
Having adjusted the stone, he strewed some grain upon it, and said, “ I Deep Pit Colliery, near Sheffield, on Sunday night, in order to prevent 
strew this corn as a sample of plenty”; he next poured some wine, and said, | other colliers from returning to work in the mine; a turn-out having 
“1 pour this wine as a yng of cheerfulness”; and lastly, some oil, and ob- | taken place some time haak They thrust a barrel of powder iato the 

served, “ I pour this oil as a sample of comfort and cheerfulness; and may | ¢ , 3 € OBE es  cammee ae r >re 
the Risighes God of the a bless this place, and the kingdom at large, fireplace, nas Knowing that there was any ye? ype Clb a 
with abundance of corn, of wine, and of oil, their comfort and continuance in caught in their own trap: the powder explodec . ae er ore thing 
love; and may the same Almighty Power preserve the inhabitants in peace, | around, and moving the boiler six inches : how it threw confusion among 
unity, and love ; towards which great object, during his earthly career, no one | the incendiaries, was guessed from the pieces of hats, caps, and coats, 
was more anxious or laboured more zealously than the nobleman whose me- | much burnt, scatiered about on the spot; and one man was left by his 
companions at his sister’s door in such a shocking state—that of 


mory we are here assembled to commemorate.” 
A prayer was read by the Reverend Robert Green, and the cere- | blackened sore all over—that he could not be known: his face looked 
like a coal, his hair was burnt off, his eyes were swollen, he was 


mony terminated. 
The presentation of colours to the Forty-ninth Regiment, on its re- | nearly speechless, and was expected to die. 
orgauization, took place in the Barrack-square at Winchester, on Tues- Two men and three lads have been killed at a coal-pit at Dearham, 
day. The ground was kept by a detachment of the First Battalion of | near Maryport. They were descending the shaft ia a basket, when the 
Grenadier Guards; the regiment was drawn up under the command of | rope by which they were lowered broke, and they fell to the bottom, a 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams; the Bishop of Winchester, accompanied | depth of fifty yards: all were killed on the spot. 
by several clergy of the district, Sir Hercules Pakenham, the Major- A fatal boiler-explosion occurred last week, at Little Madeley, in 
General commanding the district, and Lady Pakeuham, came upou the | Staffordshire; one of the firemen being smashed to death by a quantity 
ground about one o’clock; and a numerous concourse of visiters 10- | of falling bricks. Large masses of iron and numbers of bricks, some 
vited by the officers assembled to witness the ceremony. ‘The Bishop | red hot, were driven about in all directions by the explosion. One 
of Winchester delivered an address to the soldiers, in which he took | Jarge piece of iron travelled a quarter of a mile. 
cravn to odie is pearance among thew by reaning ther | “he yighbouhool of Ipwith hasbeen mach alarmed by are on 
Seitlidih dems etaatiace , Bese ee p Ae of the rc sg ge a ae farm at Handford Hall: no great deal of damage was done, but the fire 
at Copenhagen, at Quebec and in China, had led to peace ; and exhort- | 72° conceived to have been wilfal ; and henee the alarm, as it was hoped 
: ee ise agi BO preci wate - | incendiarism was at an end for the present. 
Ing them to be men of daring and of resolution, yet pacific in their | he tae \ ae las h a led hi 
Principles, Having concluded, he offered up a prayer. The colours | ,“s¢ Liverpool, mn Monday, AORATE, UE AER: WO COE SES EN 
were Celivered to the Ensigns of the regiment by Lady Pakenham, with wife to death, as we related on the 3d instant, was tried for the crime, 
the following address— and found guilty of manslaughter. He was sentenced to be transported 
“IT feel much interested in the scene before me, and musi try to express for life. 
the high importance I attach to the present solemnity. I consider the colours Mr. Resker, a master-mariner, met with a dreadful death last week 
that Lam about to present to the Forty-ninth as emblems of the past career | in an Ipswich steam-boat; falling among the machinery, by which he 
of the regiment as well as earnests of their future success ; they bear the names | was horribly crushed and torn. 
a anya cated fromthe“ Rocky Montage of North Avericn’ | Jolnson, a stoker on the Brighton Railway, el ofa tender last San 
the British arms, that wherever they have been successful hitherto, that success day night, and his right arm was crushed by the train passing over it. 
has been attended by the bright halo of Christianity spreading abroad where | The limb has been ain putated. 4 } : 
the darkness of Paganism had formerly reigned. May 1 express a humble hope A field of barley on the line of the Eastern Counties Railway, in the 
that such will be the case in China, and that the success of the Forty-ninth | parish of Rivenhall, was set on fire last week, by a spark from an en- 
“ Amoy may be a pledge of this happy result! Receive these colours, and | gine; and two acres of grain were consumed. 
Cd, the Gat ae aight already done; and may the Loid _ Two very destructive fires occurred on Sunday and Monday, at the 
Sir Hercules also 3 hiv : = alti wy lia i With a Mi a village of Winsham, near Chard: twelve houses were burnt by the first 
denen. the ne a the Fa os 1an ae * san 9 se EL tat fire, and fourteen or more by the second. Incendiarism is suspected. 
: ne First Battalion of the Grenadier Guards, (who : 
had aided in its reorganization,) for its state of discipline; aud alluding to is : 
the past services of the regiment. Finally, Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, IRELAND. 
ma very neat speech, returned thanks to the Bishop, to Lady Paken- The Dublin Evening Mail of Friday, on the authority of a private 
ham, and to Sir Hercules ; and told some stories from the annals of the | letter “ written by one who bas peculiar means of obtaining authentic 
Tegiment, to excite the emulation of the soldiers— information,” echoes the doubtful report that the Queen means to visit Ires 
me we aos I shall bring to your notice was Sergeant Frazer, of the regime nt | land this year, and that Mr. O'Connell is to be liberated by the R »yal ele- 
Stoney Creek; who, when volunteers were called for by Colonel Plender- | meney. The Muilis very indignant; asking if it is possible that Sir Robert 


/ 


leath, to ‘ce a Pe aegis “ : . . é : bape 
_ shox be gry pore os _ playing upon the Pony — 0 Peel can dare to “ convert his Royal Mistress into a political puppet” ; 
» Stepped out, and with about twenty- . > first he c sollee 7 F ces 7 Page - 
the. f wenty-five men, the first he could collect, | and warning him, “ if it be deemed advisable, if it be considered prudent, 


sccompanied their Colonel, rushed up to the guns, and took them. Sergeant 
; razer stabbed seven Americans, and captured a General Otficer ; for which gal- 
‘ant conduct he was promoted to the Adjutancy of the New Brunswick Invin- 


or safe, or decent, that the prerogative of mercy should be extended to 
a conspirator against the Crown,” not to make the Sovereign ‘ per- 
Ciblee. Another, Lieutenant Fitzgibbon, who, with about forty-five men and sonally a party in an act so suicidal to her title and dignity.” The Re- 
4 small band of Indian warriors, captured, through stratagem and great daring, | peal papers receive the announcement with various feelings ; speaking 
23 officers and 485 rank and file, two field-pieces, and a stand of colours. Both | of it in an unusually moderate tone, but declaring that they will not 
these two gentlemen are now residing in Canada, and are Colonels of Militia. | give up the Repeal agitation. The Ultra Repeal Nation says— 

And there are now in our ranks, 1 am proud to say, some who have called forth “ The Queen is coming to Ireland !—coming to liberate the state prisoners, 
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and allay the waves of agitation with the approved specific of oily words! So 

says the Evening Mail. Let her come: she will learn with her own eyes 
(which are full of woman’s keenness) how basely her Ministers deceived her, 
and how much more ignorant and incapable are the servants in her Cabinet 
than in her kitchen or her stable. Wedo not seek a Royal visit, and we do 
not repelit. It cannot depress the hopes or the labours of the people, (what 
can or shall?) and it cannot crown them with triumph. The time has gone 
by when a Monarch’s will was the fate of a people. All considerations 
personal to the Queen make us desire to see her in ‘her ancient kingdom 
of Ireland,’ which we believe she loves, and which loves her notwith- 
standing the infamy of her Ministers. But there is nothing in her great 
oftice, apart from her own character, to invite sympathy for such a visit. 
Hitherto the Sovereigns of England have come here with arms in their hands 
or lies in their lips—to murder or betray. One, too weak to hurt us, came 
to ask our help, but, accomplishing the destiny of his class, brought us only mis- 
fortune. For the future, come or not, they cannot betray, and they shall not 
hurt us. As for the state prisoners, it is the Queen’s undoubted prerogative 
to send them back to their labours for Ireland. If she does, they are ready to 
march from Richmond Prison to Burgh Quay, and fall into their accustomed 
places like rested men bound to do double work: She will curtail their leisure, 
and anticipate by some months the time of their renewed labour—that is all. 
From them, as from every true man in Ireland. she will learn that it is no 
boon to terminate an injustice ; and if it were, that all the favours it is Eng- 
land's to bestow or refuse would not turn the Irish people from their solemn 
purpose.” 

Mr. John Augustus O'Neill has written a letter to the Freeman, ma- 
king known his idea that the coup d’état originated in a remark that fell 
from him long ago; and graciously bespeaking peace and quiet for the 
Royal visiter— 

“ As I did not join the Association with a view of keeping Majesty away 
from Ireland, but rather of increasing the number and necessity for Royal visits, 
I for one will not bate one iota of my zeal for a Domestic Legislature because 
the Royal yacht happens to put into Dublin Bay. That cannot affect the 
question whether Irish gentlemen are or are not competent to transact Irish 
business in the Irish metropolis. As for enlarging Mr. O'Connell and his 
fellow-prisoners, (the real object of the visit,) that will be an act of justice, 
performed in the manner most acceptable. I am quite sure that the Associa- 
tion will have the good sense and good taste not to make a tour of pleasure a 
tour of annoyance. ‘There are plenty of opportunities for introducing political 
affairs and lengthy petitions. 1 should consider it bad taste and worse policy 
to beset the Queen with politics and petitions on her first visit.” 

The Dublin Monitor, a Liberal but not a Repeal paper, discredits the 
report, but scouts the notion that there could be any danger to the 
Queen in Ireland. 


The Ulster papers report that Dr. Boyd, Member for Coleraine, has 
been appointed Registrar-General, under the Presbyterian Marriage 
Act, with a salary of 1,000/. year; which would vacate his seat. Mr. 
George Dawson, Sir Robert Peel’s nephew, is spoken of as the Conser- 
vative candidate. 

The Dublin Monitor has “ heard it mentioned, as from authority, 
that Dr. Murray Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Healy Bishop of Carlow, 
Dr. Kinsella Bishop of Ossory, the Right Honourable D. R. Pigot, and 
the Right Honourable R. A. Blake, have been named by Sir Robert 
Peel as the Catholic Commissioners ” of Bequests; and it is hoped that 
they will act. “ Should this be the case,” adds the Monitor, “it is quite 
manifest that the provisions of this act will not be carried out so as 
to justify the dark forebodings of Dr. M‘Hale; and it is equally clear 
that the act itself does not merit the character he bestowed upon it.” 

Dr. Cantwell, Roman Catholic Bishop of Meath, has referred to Mr. 
O’Connell, “‘ as a barrister,” for his legal opinion on the Charitable 
Bequests Bill; the Bishop being trustee for several bequests, Mr. 
O'Connell has given his opinion, but has declined the fee ; and his 
written statement having been published in the papers, it may be re- 
garded as his substitute for a speech in Parliament against the bill. 

lle first states the law as it stood before the passing of the act. 
Roman Catholics could endow all manner of Catholic charities for 
religious purposes—including monasteries for nuns, glebes for clergy to 
any amount of value, and funds for the maintenance of the mass. There 
was only one exception made by the Emancipation Act—that ‘convents 
could not be endowed for Friars or Monks : but that exception could be 
easily evaded—it does not apply to the persons styled Education Monks 
or Christian Brothers. There was nothing to be desired from the 
Legislature as to enabling the Roman Catholics to create Catholic 
charities and endowments. There were, however, two inconveniences 
in the working of the law. Catholic charities must be administered by 
trustecs, who had to be kept in succession at a cost of trouble and ex- 
pense for deeds and so forth ; and the absence of legal recognition of the 
succession of Catholic Priests and Prelates was a fertile source of 
litigation and vexation. 

Mr. O'Connell next discusses the alteration made in the law by the 
recent act. It gives increased power to the Commissioners of Chari- 
table Donations and Bequests. Charities vested in Dr. Cantwell by a 
final decree of the Court of Chancery are, he thinks, safe; but all other 
existing charities, whether vested in him or any other Catholic Prelates, 
Priests, or laymen, are placed, by the 6th section of the act, within the 
grasp of the Commissioners : the Commissioners are empowered to in- 
vestigate concerning the usages, “ intendment,” doctrine, discipline, 
and constitution of the Catholic Church : the Catholic Commissioners 
only are to certify the fact; but the majority of the Commissioners, 
being Protestant, will have to decide how far that certificate is to be 
carried into effect. By the 16th section, no bequest of lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments shall take effect unless made three calendar 
months before the death of the bequeather ; and no grant by deed shall 
take effect unless the deed be registered within three calendar months 
from its execution. The clause, however, may be evaded by bequeath- 
ing, not the land, but a sum of money chargeable upon the land. The 
15th section only recognizes three heads of charitable purposes—firstly, 
building and repairing Catholic churches and chapels ; secondly, for 
building (it does not say repairing) residences for the Catholic clergy ; 
thirdly, money or land for the support of the Archbishops, Bishops, 
or Parish Priests. These are i 
enabling portion of the act; all other charities are omitted, or only 
touched by the 6th and 12th sections, which hand them over to the 
judicial power of the Commissioners. The act therefore does uo real 
good, but much harm. 

_“ There is, however, one advantage gained by means of this act, that is, a 
distinct recognition by law of the successors of Catholic Archbishops, Bishops, 


the only charities comprised in the | : 
| “ subscription to the Repeal Treasury for the third month of the Cap- 











and Parish Priests. ‘This is certainly a boon, but one of so limited a nature ag 
to be but very slight omen indeed, if any, for the enormous mischiefg 
created by this statute. It has been supposed that this section recognized the 
real titles of the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops in Ireland. It does no such 
thing: it recognizes that they are Archbishops and Bishops ; the law has alwayg 
made that recognition in the most emphatic way, by acknowledging the validity 
of the ordination by the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops: so that ever since 
the introduction of Protestantism in Ireland as the State religion, every rene. 
gade priest who becomes a Protestant is at once and without further ordination 
a minister of the Protestant Established Church. Thus there is nothing gained 
by a recognition in this act of Parliament of Catholic Prelates being Arch- 
bishops and Bishops. Notwithstanding the new act, it is perfectly clear, that 
if the Most Reverend Dr. Crolly were to call himself Bishop of Armagh, which 
he really is, or if the Most Reverend Dr. Murray were to call himself Arch. 
bishop of Dublin, which he really is, each of those venerated personages could 
be indicted and fined 100/. for so calling himself, as an offence, notwithstanding 
this new act of Parliament. In this respect there is, I repeat most emphatic. 
ally, no alteration of the preéxisting law. All the alterations, except the single 
admission of succession, are onerous, burdensome, or restrictive.” 

He now comes to the modus operandi of the act ; on which he specifies 
several technical points which are new and stringent. For instance, 
each Vicar-General, or certain other persons, must make a return on 
oath of all charitable donations and bequests in every will deposited in 
the office of the person making the return: the Commissioners have 
authority to decide who is the person contemplated by the devise or be- 
quest; who isthe Archbishop, &c. for the time being ; whether bequests 
are “misapplied” or otherwise; the intention of the bequeather— 
questions involving the doctrine and discipline of the Roman Catholic 
church. ‘“ Another operation of this statute is to give the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant the power of appointing a secretary or secretaries, with salaries 
to be fixed on by the Treasury. ‘This is sufficiently intelligible: it isa 
mode of bribing some hungry Catholics against their country and relj- 
gion.” The statute takes away from the Catholic Archbishops, Bishops, 
or Priests, all power to demise or let any lands given for the specified 
Catholic purposes; an extensive and most oppressive alteration of the 
preéxisting law. The Commissioners are empowered to lease lands, 
and of course to ‘select the tenant—possibly an Orange tenant; which 
might give rise to much vexation, As a proviso expressly declares that 
the jurisdiction of law-courts is not limited by the act, it will save no 
expense. Mr. O'Connell sums up judgment thus— 

“Upon the whole, therefore, looking for the intention of the Legislature in 
this act, as a lawyer Iam bound to declare my opinion, that no bounty or ad- 
vantage to Catholic charities could have been intended by the framers of this 
act. ‘That on the contrary, the real intention of the act was and is, to limit 
and to restrict the power of endowing Catholic charities in Ireland. That the 
intention to involve the Catholic clergy in the peril of an uncalled-for selection 
on the one hand, and an undesirable rejection on the other—in short, to create 
if possible a dissension in the Catholic body—is obvious to any person who 
attentively peruses the act. The only point conceded is the succession of the 
Catholic priesthood; a succession, however, which at present is regulated by 
each Catholic Bishop in his own diocese, but which, under this act, wil! be ad- 
judicated upon by the Commissioners, some of whom, perhaps, may be Catholic 
laymen. But even if all the Catholic Commissioners shall be of the revered 
order of Catholic Prelates, yet such Prelates cannot, upon Catholic principles, 
as I believe, make any such adjudication out of each his own diocese, without 
something of usurpation.” 

Finally, he recommends that all befitting means be taken to prevent 
the act from going into execution; and he hints, that it cannot take 
effect unless some Roman Catholics voluntarily accept the office of 
Commissioners. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times tells an anecdote to show the 
necessity of the 16th clause of the Charitable Bequests Act—the clause 
which has especially excited the ire and opposition of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood. We somewhat abrilge the story. 

Some time ago, a pedlar, who had amassed 5,000/, made a will, bequeathing 
3,000/. to various Catholic charities, and 2,000. to certain poor relations. When 
he was dying, the parish-priest persuaded him to cancel that will and make 
another, in which he left the whole of the 5,000/. for the ‘uses of the church’; 
and to make assurance doubly sure, he was further persuaded to execute a 
power of attorney, transferring the stock from his own name to that of two 
titular Bishops; one of whom subsequently refused to take any part in the 
transaction. Scarcely had the priest left the sick-bed, when the patient par- 
tially rallied, expressed to a friend near him his regret at the step be had just 
taken, and actually wrote a few lines to a relative in Dublin, authorizing him 
to resist the transfer of the stock, and declaring the wish that his property 
should be disposed of according to the terms of the original will. He died the 
same day; but the letter did not reach its destination until two days after- 
wards, too late to be of any avail. ‘The relatives, however, are about to take 
legal measures to recover the money. And even if they should fail, the second 
will may be frustrated; as the accompanying deed only names “ the Bishop of 
the diocese ” as trustee, without specifying whether the Catholic or Protestant 
Bishop is meant. 


The Repeal Association met, as usual, on Monday; Sir Valentine 
Blake in the chair ; and Mr. J. Kelly, M.P., acting as locum tenens for 
Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. O'Connell’s locum tenens. ‘The business trans- 
acted was not very momentous; but in some degree it illustrates the pre- 
sent spirit and temper of the Repealers. Mr. Daniel O'Connell janior 
produced a letter from the Home Office, stating that Sir James Graham 
had laid before the Queen “ the address signed by a large number of 
natives and inhabitants of Ireland.” ‘ General” Clooney delivered a 
warlike speech; and was succeeded by Mr. Dillon Browne, who ex- 
ulted in the position attained by the Repealers, as attested in the sym- 
pathy of France, the generous inexhaustible aid of America, the muni- 
cipal declaration signed by 500 members of different Municipalities 
and headed by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and the address of the Eng- 
lish Catholigs— 

No moment could be more opportune for the people to struggle for the ame- 
lioration of their country than the present. Whether he looked to the East 
or to the West, he found embarrassments crowding upon England—from the 
Society Islands to the territory of Oregon, from Hindostan to Algiers. In 
every quarter of the world were visible the giant shadows of the coming revo- 
lution. ( Chee Ts ) 4 

Mr. Kelly read a letter from Mr. Smith O’Brien, enclosing 11. as his 


tivity”; stating that he should be absent from Dublin until the 3d 
September, and giving a qualified support to the new Repeal-Temper- 
ance movement— 

‘* T avail myself of this opportunity to remove a misconception which may 
arise from a statement made by Mr, D, O'Connell junior, at the last meeting 
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of the Association. Ihave not recommended the adoption of any resolution 
against the use of tobacco or other taxable commodities. Though the conduct 
of the English Government towards the Irish people has been such as fully to 
justify this resolution, I am not prepared to ask the Repealers of Ireland to 
deprive themselves of any healthful enjoyment, unless some great national ob- 
ject can be promoted by such a sacrifice. It is right, however, that both Go- 
yernment and the people should contemplate such a determination as a probable 
contingency. So long as we are treated as ‘ aliens’ and as enemies, no moral 
obligation binds us voluntarily to furnish the means by which our ‘ subjuga- 
tion’ (1 borrow this word from the leading organ of public opinion in England) 
may be continued. The adoption, therefore, of this resolution, or non-adoption, 
is simply a question of expediency ; and it is satisfactory to know, that if a 
time sball arise when the imposition of personal privation upon ourselves will 
facilitate the recovery of our national legislation, those sacrifices will be cheer- 
fully made. A Temperance pledge, limited for the present to the period at 
which the Repeal of the Union shall be attained, appears to me to possess many 
advantages. * * * Under the influence of such convictions, I formed a 
yesolution which I trust I shall never repent; and, with these feelings, I should 
naturally rejoice if the example were universally followed. Ican, however, by 
no means advise that the adoption of this pledge should be considered as a test 
of patriotism. Many individuals may be very sincere lovers of their country 
and very ardent advocates of domestic legislation, who would be unwilling to 
pind themselves by any such engagement. With regard to the use of Irish 
manufactures, there is, at present, considerable difficulty in excluding from 
consumption the competing productions of England; but it ought to be the 
aim of every true Irishman to give a preference to the produce of Irish indus- 
try; and when our manufacturing and commercial resources are more fully de- 
yeloped, we shall be prepared for such ulterior resolutions in favour of Irish 
fabrics as circumstances may suggest.” 

Mr. Kelly himself dissented from Mr. O'Brien’s reluctance to adopt 
the Tobacco pledge; and he mentioned a circumstance to show the de- 
termination of the people— 

When the account reached Limerick that it was the intention of the Re- 
pealers to relinquish the use of tobacco, one of his constituents, a manufacturer 
of that article, and who paid 500/. weekly as duty, offered in the most gene- 
rous manner to shut up his stores if by that means he could advance the cause 
of Repeal. The name of this gentleman was John Spalade, or as he was called, 
“ honest John Spalade.” ’ 

Mr. M’Nevin presented the report of a committee of the Association 
on the practice of opening letters at the Post-office. This practice was 
strongly denounced ; and Mr. M’Nevin added his oral condemnation— 

Ireland had been specially favoured by the extensive use of that practice; 
and it could not but be a gratifying consideration for Mr. O’Connell and 
those gentlemen who had partaken of Lord Normanby’s hospitality, to know 
that the instant they were sitting at his table their private affairs and their 
family secrets were as well known to his Lordship as to themselves. By the 
atrocious conduct of the Home Secretary, for imitating which the humbler 
subordinates of the Post-oftice were visited with condign punishment, had the 
soil of Italy been deluged with her noblest blood, avd the gallant Bandieras 
had been led forth to an execution where Sir James Graham might be con- 
sidered as presiding in spirit, as he would have been its most suitable instru- 
ment in person. 

The Reverend Mr. Coghlan denounced the Charitable Bequests Bill ; 
declared the people ready to abandon the use of tobacco, or any other 
exciseable article ; and stated that every Sabbath, before mass, in nearly 
every chapel throughout Ireland, a suitable prayer was offered up for 
the safe deliverance of Mr. O'Connell from his enemies. 

Mr. Kelly, while urging the extension of Repeal reading-rooms, was 
facetiously triumphant respecting the present position of England— 

Did they know that France had declared war against an ally of England, and 
had bombarded Tangier? (Loud cheering, and cries of “ Bravo!”) Mer fleet 
was battering down the towns and forts of the Emperor of Morocco, the old 
friend of England; whilst the present force of that power in the Mediterranean 
consisted of two vessels of war and an odd steamer or two. (Loud cheers.) 
What a mighty fleet for Britannia, the great ruler of the waves! (Cheers and 
laughter.) Her ships, instead of guarding her interests, were busy on the 
coast of Ireland, keeping a bright look-out for any bit of green bunting which 
might chance to dangle from the mast of a passing merchantman. (Cheers and 
much laughter.) Why, if they had a vocation for pulling down flags, did they 
not try their hands on the tri-colour of the Suffren? (Zremendous applause.) 

Town-Councillor O'Reilly was equally facetious about the promised 
arrival of Queen Victoria in Ireland— 

It would be looked upon with joy, for she was a woman—with loyalty, for 
she was a Queen. He only wished she was coming to open her Parliament. 
(Loud cheers.) But the people were not to relax in their exertions, nor suffer 
themselves to be led astray by cattle-shows or royal progresses. Prince Albert 
had sent a cow to their agricultural meeting. (Cheers and laughter.) What 
ashame that was! why, Sir Robert Peel had sent a bullto Tamworth. But 
perhaps the Prince thought there were bulls enough in Ireland already. (Cheers 
and laughter.) One thing he might be assured of, that no bulls or blunders 
would frustrate the speedy attainment of their sole and darling object—the 
Repeal of the Union. 

Mr. D. O'Connell reported “the Repeal martyrs” to be in excellent 
health und spirits; signified his father’s auxiety that Parliamentary 
voters should be diligent in getting themselves registered ; and intimated 
the Liberator’s satisfaction with Mr. Smith O'Brien’s view of the new 
pledges— 

He had learned from his futher that he was delighted that Mr. Smith O’Brien 
should have taken the subject of the pledges into his consideration ; convinced 
that whatever that gentleman decided upon would be the wisest and best 
Course to be adopted by the Association, who must have the most unlimited 
confidence in his patriotism and wisdom. 

The rent for the week was 6351. 


Mr. O'Connell has received an address from the Roman Catlilies of 
England, sympathizing with him in his imprisonment ; condemning the 
prosecution for constructive treason, and his trial before a Jury uufairly 
selected, of which every member held religious and political opinions 
Opposed to his own ; deploring the alienation produced between the two 
countries, but avowing the belief that O’Connell’s incarceration has 
advanced the emancipation of his country from the unjust Government 
by which it is now oppressed ; looking forward to his renewed exertions; 
and congratulating him on the obedience to his precepts of peace and 
order. ‘The Nation describes this addiess as being signed by * the flower 
bd old aristocracy of England”: the signatures, however, were only 

ese— 

Shrewsbury ; Camoys; Stourton; Dormer; Stafford; Newburgh; Charles 
Stourton ; Charles 'T. Clifford ; Edward M. Vavasour, of Hazelwood; William 
Wearing ; ‘Lhomas Browne, Bishop of Appollonia, Vicar Apostolic of Wales ; 
William Riddell; Pyers Mostyn; Charles R. Tempest; M.C. Maxwell; John 
F. Vaughan; Peter Constable Maxwell, Mayor of Richmond; Robert Berkley 





junior, of Spetchley Park, Worcester; Edward Clasvering; Joseph Weld, Lul- 
worth Castle; Joseph T. Tempest; Richard Huddleston; Edward Huddles- 
ton; Joseph Wood; S. T. Scroope; R. Baillie, Tadcaster; J. Coltanach, LL.D.; 
J. Drysdale, York; Richard Royle; J. Bird; T. Jarrett; G. Speakman; 
Thomas Ord ; James Smith; Charies Langdale. [The name of Mr. Middleton, 
of Stockeld Park in Yorkshire, has since been added. ] 

The Pilot describes a state-chair which a young lady is about to pre-~ 
sent to O'Connell. It would seem, fromthe description, that it is in- 
tended for his use when he is crowned King ef Ireland. 

“ The rough design of the chair may be considered as borrowed from that in 
St. Edward’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, used on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of the English Sovereigns ; but that which we are now describing far 
excels its venerable prototype for massiveness, richness of decoration, and 
general execution, ‘The timber work is all of Irish oak, carved throughout with 
consummate skill, and with considerable elegance of design and composition. 
The claw-feet, with the rails of the front and sides, are massive, and are covered 
with superbly-carved scroll-work, intermixed with clusters of oak leaves, acorns, 
and shamrocks. On the knee of each foot is a shield, to receive an armorial 
achievement; and in the centre of the front-rail is the figure of the Irish 
golden cap, an imitation of which was presented to the Liberator at Mullagh- 
mast.” | There are also carvings of Irish wolf-dogs, with eyes of rubies and 
collars of Irish gold, round towers, and harps, with O’Connell’s motto, &c. 
There is a footstool to match with this splendid chair.) “ It is enriched with 
scroll-work and wreaths of shamrocks all round; having in the centre of both 
sides the figures of Irish harps, in the centre of one end the crown of Brian 
Boroihme, and in that of the other end the Irish golden cap.” [The Berlin 
wool-work for chair and stool have been executed by the young lady who pre= 
sents them to the Liberator. She deserves to be Queen when O'Connell is 
King. ] 

Dr. John B. Sheil, a physician, has written to the Times expressing 
his belief that the Reverend Theobald Mathew is opposed to the Repeal 
of the Union: he was avowedly so, and Dr. Sheil believes him to be so 
still: “* When Mr. O'Connell was at Belfast, 1 heard Father Mathew 
state in this very town [Ballyshannon] that he considered the Repeal 
of the Union impracticable and a delusion; and that he never would 
consent to any political or religious controversy being introduced into 
the society.” 

The Belfast Vindicator, a Repeal paper, thus assails Mr, O’Connell’s 
leading counsel, for absenteeism and other sins— 

“The public journals announce that Mr. Sueil has taken up his residence 
permanently in London. He has turned his back upon his country ; he has 
become Saxonized in his predilections, and is about to settle down, for life, in 
the land of the tyrant and the stranger, a recreant absentee. ‘ Go, deceiver, 
go!’ Would that every man of doubtful or waning virtue, like him, did se- 
gregate himself from our ranks. ‘There would then be no suspicion—no dis- 
trust—no sneering of Whiglings at Irish patriotism—no sarcasms of those who, 
having no consciousness of virtue within themselves, have no faith in the virtue 
of others. It will be in vain to tell us, in Mr. Sheil’s favour, that he is still a 
good Catholic. We want not Catholics now, but Irishmen, be their creed what 
it may. We do not now ask at what altar a man kneels, but whether he be- 
lieves in the new doctrine of Irish nationality, and is prepared to lay down his 
life, a witness for that faith. Nor let it be deemed, because of this brotherly 
tolerance, that we entertain, or approve, a cold and heartless liberalism on the 
subject of religion. We are as truly Cutholics as we are Irishmen; but if we 
find in others that spirit which is truly Irish, we will not refuse their cudpera- 
tion, nor renounce their fraternity, because they want that which is entirely 
Catholic. Hence we prize O’Brien and Grattan far above Sheil and Corballis 
and Bellew. ‘Those, therefore, who are not with us, had better at once go out 
from among us. We will thank them for redeeming us from the ignominy of 
their brotherhood.” 


One night last week, a gentleman in his sleep, or only half-awake, 
leaped out of a second-floor window of the Northumberland Hotel, 
Dublin ; and, strange to tell, merely hurt his left arm a little. 

Seven persons have lost their lives in some vaults discovered in the 
hill of Ballybunion, in the parish of Liselton, Kerry. After the vaults 
were discovered, a party of boys entered for a short distance, and re- 
turned safeyl: two others, more venturesome, went farther, and not re- 
turning for a lonn time, the father of one of them went in; after a time 
three young men followed, to see what had become of him: the day 
passed over and none of them came out, all having perished by the foul 
air in the vaults. On the following day, a party of six volunteered to 
seek the lost men and boys. Having passed through some narrow pas- 
sages and four cellars of small extent, they came upon one body, and 
proceeded to bring it out, when the noxious air began to affect them: 
three were overpowered by it, and one was left to die; the other three 
men being only able to brivg out two of their companions. Next day, 
a number of men dug through the hill to the vaults, and the seven bodies 
were taken out. 


Foreiqn and Colonial. 


Morocco anp BarBary.—The Prince De Joinville has bombarded 
at least one more town on the coast of Morocco; Marshal Bugeaud 
has gained another victory on its inland frontier. We begin with 
the proceedings of the Royal Admiral; who has bombarded Mogador, 
as set forth in this telegraphic despatch— 

“ The Prince De Joinville to the Minister of the Navy. 
“ Mogador, 17th August. 

“ On the 15th we attacked Mogador. After having destroyed (écrasé) the 
town and its batteries, we took possession of the island and of the port. 

* Seventy-eight men, including seven officers, have been wounded or killed. 
I am engaged in establishing the garrison of the island. I have put the port in 
a state of blockade.” 

To make the scanty accounts at all intelligible, some description of 
the place is necessary. Mogador was founded in 1760, by the Emperor 
Muley Mohammed, in order to have a commercial port at the maritime 
port nearest to his capital; from which it is distant about a hundred and 
twenty miles. ‘The town is called Suera; and it contains about 14,000 
inhabitants, among whom are scarcely a score of Europeans. It consists 
ofa citadel and an outer town: the Government buildings and foreign fac- 
tory are inthe citadel. It is situated near a fertileand healthy tract of 
country, on a sandy peninsula, which at high tides is nearly insulated. 
The port is formed by a curve in the shore, and by the island, which 
really bears the name of Mogador—after a saint, Sidi- Mogodoul, whose 
tomb is near Suera: the island is about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, about three quarters of a mile long, and two miles in circumfer- 
ence. It is fortified with a “strong” castle. The port contains only 
ten or twelve feet of water at ebb-tide; and large vessels usually anchor 
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in the roads, about a mile and a half West of the town; the battery ex- 
tending to the West. Shifting sands and violent gales also embarrass 
the navigation. The place was fortified under the direction of a French- 
man ; but the fortifications have been accounted more pretty than strong, 
and they were in bad repair. 

The three large ships took up their positions, and began to fire at 
the works, at half-past two o’clock : they could not get very close; the 
Belle Poule frigate and a brig went in closer, and then the steamers. 
The Times says, that, with a view tothe shallowness of the port, ‘some 
light vessels, called bric canoniéres, carrying four guns, were prepared 
some time ago in one of the principal French arsenals, and ordered to 
join the squadron. ‘These gun-boats were to be placed under the com- 
mand of an officer well known for his services on the coast of Africa, 
late Governor of Senegal, who probably supplied the French Govern- 
ment with the requisite information as to the state of the harbour of 
Mogador. If these facts are accurate, as we believe they will turn out 
to be, it is probable that the bombardment was commenced by the gun- 
boats; and that under the shelter of their fire a landing was effected on 
an island situated at the mouth of the harbour, from which it became 
practicable to bring a heavier battering-train to bear upon the city. The 
nature of this mode of attack will also explain the very considerable 
loss of men which appears to have attended the action.” The British 
steamer Hecla left the roads at half-pist ten o’clock p.m. on the 15th, and 
keird the firing up toeleven o’clock. This must have been betwcen the 
people on shore and the French steamers and other smaller vessels ; as the 
large ships were towed off to the regular anchorage-ground about sun- 
set. Towards night, movements that indicated a landing on the island 
were observed. ‘The Moors offered a spirited resistance: they did not 
wait for the French fleet to form, but fired on the ships while taking up 
their positions. 

Heavy cannonading was heard by the people of the Spanish coast on 
the 12th, when the French were supposed to be attacking Azzila, aud 
on the 14th; but a letter from Lloyd's agent at Gibraltar, written on 
the 18th, positively asserts that no other town had been attacked. 

The Gibraltar correspondent of the 7%mes says, that the actual extent 
of injury inflicted on Tangier by the bombardment has been ascer- 
tained, and the truth proves to lie between the opposite extremes of 
“ trifling injury ” and “ levelling to the ground” described by different 
reporis— 

“ A breach was not, it may be presumed, intended, and none was made; and 
the old rubble walls, which many thought would bave been shaken down by the 
first broadside, stood it wonderfully. Injury to parapets there has been ; and 
though in other ways divers have been the wounds inflicted on works of other 
days, there bas been no crumbling down of walls after a shot; the balls, on the 
contrary, either lodged quietly in the wails or passed quite through. The num- 
ber of guns distnounted or otherwise rendered unserviceable may have amounted 
to about twenty. With the exception of the kind now and then to be scen in 
old fortresses, made of iron bars bound round with strong hoops, almost every 
variety of gun may be seen on the works—Dutch, Flemish, English, Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, Moorish, &c. It would seem as if the Mosque had at- 
tracted the particular attention of marksmen, its body having received many 
shots. Its tower, however, from the summit of which the famous bymn of the 
Mussulman has so often plaintively gone forth, remained unscathed, though on 


its right and on its left buildings had suffered very much.” 

The reports are confirmed that the Emperor had agreed to all the 
demands of Spain, even to the beheading of the offending Bey ; that he 
had consented to pay the expense of the Spanish armament, and to grant 


to Spain a territory of three leagues round Ceuta. ‘The Spanish war- 
ships had sailed from Tangier for Algesiras. 

The Emperor and one of his sons were encamped about a mile from 
Tangier. 

On the inland frontier, Marshal Bugeaud had achieved a signal 
success ; also communicated by the telegraphic despateh— 

“ The Governor-General of Algeria to the Minister of War. 
“ Bivouae of Koudiat-Abd-er-Rahman, the 14th. 

“‘ Having marched against the Moorish army, which was daily becoming 
stronger and more threatening to Algeria, 1 encountered it on the 14th, at two 
leagues in advance of its camp. : 

“ It assumed the offensive with 20,000 horse, at the moment when our tétes- 
de-colonnes were crossing the Isly. We were enveloped on all sides. We 
have obtained the most complete victory. Our infantry, which was of extreme 
solidity, and also our cavalry, achieved prodigies of valour. 

“ We successively took all the camps; which would cover a space of more 
than a league. Eleven pieces of cannon, sixteen standards, between a thousand 
and twelve hundred tents—one of them belonging to the Emperor’s son, his 
parasol, the badge of his command, all his personal baggage, a large quantity 
of war ammunition, and immense booty, have remained in our power, 

“ The enemy have left about 800 dead on the field ot battle. Our losses, 
although severe, (sensibles,) are light for so brilliant an action; which we shall 
call the battle of Isly.” 

The Siecle blames the Government for not publishing fuller despatches, 
which it had received ; and professes to give the substance— 

“ The Marshal communicates the information he bad obtained respecting 
the Moorish army. It consisted of 24,000 cavalry, occupying four camps on 
one of the wings; of regular infantry, and a part of the Emperor's guard, 


forming a corps of 10,000 men, occupying at the centre a camp as extensive, | 


says the Marshal, as that of his whole army; and lastly, 10,000 irregular troops, 
occupying four other camps on the other wing. 
of ordnance, guns of large calibre, field-pieces and mortars, served by renegades 
of all nations. By comparing these details with the despatch of the 14th rela- 
tive to the battle, which we yesterday published, it will be seen that it is the 
enemy's whole artillery that has fallen into our hands. The telegraphic des- 
patch, which is dated by the Marshal the 16th, and from ‘Toulon yesterday, 
the 25th, announces that the moral effect produced by the victory of Isly Las 
been immense in Morocco and Algeria. 
longer requires the reinforcements he had demanded; a circumstance which had 
not been suffered to transpire. Lastly, reverting to the bravery and energy 
displayed by the French army on that glorious day, the Governor-General says 
that the enthusiasm natural to our soldiers when they march to the enemy, 
had been increased by the news of the bombardment of ‘Vangier, which reached 
him a short time before he engaged the enemy.” 

A letter fom Oran, written on the 17th, supplied some further details 
of this important battle — 

“ On the 14th, Marshal Bugeaud, having no longer any hope of bringing the 
negotiations with Morocco to a friendly termination, and seeing the army, 
under the orders of the son of the Emperor, was augmenting daily, resolved to 
attack the Morocco camp, which bad besides, on the 11th, sent some hundred 
sharpshooters to fire upon our outposts. As soon as his movement commenced, 
the Morocco army deployed, and in a short time our little army was surrounded 











The enemy had eleven pieces | 


The Marshal declares that he no | 





by more than 25,000 cavalry. The action commenced in pretty good order, 
and the artillery of the two camps opened the combat. The artillery of the 
Moors, which was much more numerous than ours, was pretty well pointed, 
The affair being undecided, the Marshal ordered a general charge of cavalry ; 
and in a few instants our horsemen arrived close to the guns of the enem 
which are said to have been more than fortyin number. Eleven remained in 
our hands. The infantry came up in double quick time, and the victory de. 
clared itself on our side. The Moors were completely routed, and only sought 
safety in flight. The French had about two hundred put hors de combat, 
Among the killed and wounded were several officers. It was in the evening of 
the 10th that Marshal Bugeaud was informed of the bombardment of ‘Tangier, 
We learn from the frontier that the people of Morocco, encamped not far from 
the army, have abandoned their territory, leaving the ground covered with rich 
crops.” 

Perhaps because so much urged, Government allowed some of the Mar- 
shal’s despatches, or extracts from them, to be published on Wednesday, 
They are dated on the 11th and 13th, before the battle, and add little 
to the information conveyed above; except that, in alluding to the 
movements of the fleet, Marshal Bugeaud says that the Prince De Join- 
ville had learned the result of Mr. Hay’s mission before the bombard- 
ment of Tangier. 

On the passage in the Siécle, the Morning Chronicle, blending as- 
sertion of fact with innuendo, observes— 

“Tt appears that it is not from weakness that Marshal Bugeaud does not 
march into the interior, and thus put an end to the war at once. He threat- 
ened some time since to march forward with the troops then under his com- 
mand; and he wrote a taunting letter to the Prince De Joinville, in which he 
expressed a hope that he had come to the coast of Africa, not to make holyday 
expeditions at Gibraltar and Cadiz, but to codperate seriously with him against 
the Moors. The Government immediately sent off Colonel Foy to Marshal 
Bugeaud’s camp, with instructions to the Marshal to fight the Moors as often 
as he liked, but to confine his operations to the frontier. The effect of the 
new instructions is very evident; for while Marshal Bugeaud beats the Moorg 
in Africa, the Journal des Débats announces in Paris that any further operas 
tions in the interior of Morocco are to be postponed till next spring. The 
taking of Mogador will therefore have no effect in concluding the war. It is not 
intended it should do so. The only effect of it will be to drive the people of 
Morocco to desperation; for it will show them that they have no mercy to ex- 
pect from France, and no hope of assistance from England.” 

The Portafoglio Maltese of the 11th instant states, that four French 
ships of the liue, the Ocean, Marengo, Neptune, and Jupiter, under the 
orders of Admiral Perceval Deschenes, had appeared before Tunis for 
the purpose of settling the boundary question between that country and 
Algeria, and also of compelling the Regent of Tunis to come to an 
arrangement respecting his own frontier on the side of Tripoli. The 
object of the sailing of this fleet was always reported to be connected 
with the movement of a Turkish squadron which was rumoured to be 
destined for Tunis. That squadron, however, it now appears, was 
lying quiet enough at Beyrout, and not likely to move for some time to 
come. 

The line-of-battle ship Inflexible, forming part of the division sent to 
Tunis, had just been ordered to join the Prince De Joinville’s squadron, 

Ecypr.—The French telegraphic despatch made known in London 
on Saturday afternoon, that Mehemet Ali had renounced his threatened 
abdication of the Pachalic; and the French mail brings the connecting 
portion of the narrative. ‘Ihe correspondent of the Times professes to 
know one exciting cause of the sudden displeasure which provoked the 
Pacha’s incomprehensible movement— 

“ His Highness had, with a view of bettering the condition of the fellahs, 
instructed the Council at Cairo to devise some means of improving thcir state ; 
and they consequently took upon themselves at once, without consulting him, 
to cancel the arrears of taxes due by a number of towns and villages, to the 
amount of 75,000 purses (375,000/.); by which the greater number of the 
members of Council themselves, who are extensive proprietors of land, and 
who are responsible for the arrears due, would be benefited, whilst the state of 
the country-people would not be improved, and the Pacha’s own revenue would 
be sensibly impaired. The intelligence of this step having been taken by the 
Council was not communicated directly to the Viceroy, who heard of it only 
some time after through his daughter, the widow of the late Defterdar Bey; 
and his Highness was consequently very much annoyed by this proceeding.” 

Mchemet landed at the Shoubra Palace, near Cairo, on the 28th July, 
the day after he left Alexandria, He was very sullen on the journey ; 
and would not speak, nor admit any to share his meals, ‘Two physicians 
went on board his steamer by stealth. In that state of mind he con- 
tinued for some time; and it is surmised that he was conscious of im- 
paired understanding. However, feeling better, he received Ahmed 
Pacha and Sherif Pacha, his War and Finance Ministers ; and then his 
son Said Pacha, who had brought the Viceroy’s youngest children from 
Alexandria, Suid also brought a letter from the foreign Consuls, to 
Artin Bey, asking information as to provision for the proper governe 
ment of Egypt: Mehemet sent a verbal reply, virtually telling the 
Consuls to mind their own business. He is said to have intended to 
couvene a meeting of the Puchas, Beys, and other notables, at Cairo; 
but subsequently he consented to return to Alexandria; and on the 7th 
instant a steamer was despatched from that city to meet him at Atfé. 

Some apprehension was entertained at Alexandria lest the Nile should 
not rise high enough this year to produce good crops. ; 

Leiters from Constantinople, of the 7th instant, state that the intelli- 
gence from Alexandria had produced a lively sensation in the Turkish 
capital. The Ministers immediately met in council, at the country- 
seat of the Grand Vizier; and the result of their deliberation was, that 
Masloum Bey, the Minister of Justice and Chargé d’ Affaires of Me- 


| hemet Ali, should repair forthwith to Alexandria, to inquire into the 


real situation of affairs. Masloum Bey accordingly embarked on the 
7th, in a French steamer. 

A libel on the Minister of Finance having been received in Constal- 
tinople by the packet, and profusely circulated, Baron de Bourqueney 
had given permission to the Ottoman police to examine all the brochures 
arriving by the French mail, and to seize such as it might disapprove of 
on account of their political character. 

France.—The Paris journals continue to be cecupied with exulta- 
tion at the progress of French arms in Africa and anger at the com- 
meuts of the English papers. As good a specimen as any of the pre- 
valent spirit, is this passage in the National, about the letters of the 
“* British officers” in the Times— E 

“ ‘The insolent correspondence published by the English journal has excited 
at Paris the utmost indignation. We have received a large number of letters 
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in which that feeling is expressed with the utmost energy; and most of those 
who write to us suggest more or less practicable means of putting a stop to a lan- 
uage of tavern-bullies (‘ casseurs d’assiettes trop fanfarons.’) One, an officer 
of our army, hopes that our naval officers will find out in the Warspite the writers 
of the letters; and that, in the absence of a general war, they will individually 
rove to them that the French are neither cowards nor clumsy fellows. Another, 
a captain in the navy, mentions several occasions on which bullies of the same 
description have been chastised, An artist suggests that the quarrel be de- 
cided between a small number of ships-of-the-line and frigates of both nations. 
We do not publish these letters, and many others, all of which are impressed 
with an over-excited national feeling. Contempt is the only thing that such 
coarse language deserves. But those who have held it must not be sought for, 
nor any acts of revenge be resorted to against them. Let the London writers 
indulge all their instincts: the liberty of the press will have it thus ; and, cer- 
tainly, the journal that sullies its columns with such insolent diatribes injures 
none but itself.” 

The Siécle warns its countrymen not to deceive themselves, for Eng- 
Jand is preparing for war: and it institutes a comparison between the 
naval power of each. After various figures, the journalist comes to 
these conclusions as to the force that each country could bring forward 
in a war—‘ At the first shock, England 18 ships-of-the-line; France 
14, After six months, England 30 ships; France 20 to 22. After one 
year, England 36 to 40; France only 20 to 22, because the ships we 
have on the stocks are not sufficiently advanced to be finished in a year.” 
In the steam-marine, England could produce 48 vessels, with a power 
of 15,757 horses; France 43 ships, with a power of 7,340 horses: but 
the French steam-marine is increasing, and at the end of the year could 
produce 60 vessels, with a power of 12,000 horses, not reckoning the 
steamers in the Levant. On all this the Siecle remarks— 

“ That, no doubt, is an unpleasant inferiority ; but it is compensated by the 
necessity under which the English labour in being obliged to defend various 
points against our attacks. ‘These comparisons are not of a nature to excite 
alarm. If peace be maintained, notwithstanding the irritation existing on the 
other side of the Channel, it will be by the consideration that we have the 
means of defending ourselves successfully against England. Our neighbours, 
brave as they be, are not persons to undertake an affair in which they would 
have too much risk toincur. The English Admiralty is arming six ships-of- 
the-line : let us in our turn arm, and take advantage of the victory which crowns 
our arms to make friends by obtaining justice from the Moor for Sweden, Den- 
mark, and particularly for Spain. Spain is our natural ally; but it is parti- 
cularly in Morocco that her interests are identified with ours. Let us forget 
nothing—let us neglect nothing. During fourteen years right has been on our 
side, and insolence on that of our adversaries. Let France, therefore, have 
confidence in her right as well as in her courage! ” 

Respecting the settlement of the Tahiti question, the journals con- 
tinue to publish daily reports, and to contradict each other as fast. 
Among the rumours is one, that the British Government had instructed 
Lord Cowley to demand his passports, unless M, Bruat and M. D’Au- 
bigny should doth be recalled, with public reparation ; while M. Guizot 
demurs to the recall of M. Bruat, and to the publicity. The Revue de 
Paris says that M. Guizot proposes to make Tahiti an independent 
state under Queen Pomaré; France and Great Britain to be on a foot- 
ing of equality, with Consuls accredited to the Queen; the French 
expedition to be recalled, and Mr. Pritchard not to be continued as 
Consul. There is nothing to show for the credibility of any one among 
these statements, whether the reports or their contradictions, 

That which has the greatest aspect of authenticity is a paper in the 
Paris Globe, a semi-official journal ; whose remarks we abridge. 

No note has passed between the British and French Governments. The 
dispute could have been settled by a quarter of an hour’s conversation, had not 
Sir Robert Peel indiscreetly pledged himself, in Parliament, to obtain satisfac- 
tion from France. An English subject bad excited disturbances on a territory 
belonging to France: he was seized and expelied from that territory: France 
had a right to do so, and no reparation could be required in that respect. But 
whilst the French authorities were justified in expelling that English subject, 
there were forms to be observed. Lieutenant D’Aubigny did not observe 
them; and his superior, Captain Bruat, has blamed him for it. The French 
Government, therefore, cannot refuse to sanction the censure already passed 
on M. D’Aubigny’s useless rigour; but the French Government can do no 
more—it cannot disavow M. Bruat. Ata Cabinet Council on the previous 
day, Ministers had decided to take their stand upon that ground. There was no 
doubt that the British Government would be satisfied with what France could 
honourably grant, if the affair had not been magnified, and if Sir Robert Peel 
could place such a termination of it before the British Parliament. He must 
be the judge of that; and it ought not to be feared that Sir Robert Peel would 
redeem an imprudent expression by conduct which would be still more impru- 
dent. “ Cabinets like Lis exist by honourable conduct, and not by obstinacy ; 
and there is too much good sense in the two countries for us to entertain any 
serious apprehension as to the issue of such a miserable difficulty.” 

_ The National relates an incident at a grand dinner given by the Na- 
tional Guard, in the Operahouse, on Tuesday, to officers of the line 
who had superintended the military instruction of the several metro- 
politan legions— 

We learn tonight, that a last toast was to have been drunk by an officer, to 
the French Navy, to the squadron of ‘l'angier and Mogador, and to the Admiral 

commanding it. The toast, we are told, was to have been proposed with a 
very energetic reply to the abuse lavished by the English on our officers and 
flag. Some friends of England, as would appear, were afraid of the expres- 
sion of such sentiments disturbing the cordiale entente. By means of a long 
rolling of the drums, they prevented the toast. his ridiculous and brutal 
proceeding produced some disturbance in the assembly ; which separated mur- 
muring. 

According to the Courrier Frangais, enthusiastic applause was be- 
stowed on the chorus in the opera of Charles the Sixth— 

< Guerre aux tyraus! Jamais en Fraunce— 
Jamais )’ Anglais ne regnera.” 

Several Paris papers give contradictory reports as to the time of 
Louis Philippe’s visit to England: the Times says emphatically, ‘ Our 
private letters announce a fact that will be learned with regret—the 
King has relinquished his intention of visiting England this year.” 

The Constitutionel says—* The King’s journey to England is post- 
poned. Orders, it is said, have been despatched to the ports to delay 
the preparations. ‘The period at present named for the embarkation is 
October 17.” 

The Moniteur states, that “ the King, having been apprized of the 
death of the Grand Dutchess Alexandra, daughter of the Emperor of 
Russia, went into mourning for eight days.” 

It was reported in Paris on Tuesday, that Marshal Soult was to resign 
the office of Minister of War, but that he had consented to remain as 





President of the Council without a portfolio. General Schneider was 
mentioned as likely to be appointed Minister of War. 

We have forwarded to Dublin the numerous addresses which have 
reached us from the different parts of France, together with those signed 
by the Catholics of Paris, expressive of their sympathy for the illus- 
trious prisoner of Richmond, (O’Connell.) A respectable clergyman, 
called by private affairs to the capital of Ireland, kindly offered to take 
charge of them, to hand to Mr. O'Connell this testimonial of admiration 
of Catholic France.— Univers. 


PortuGat.—The Lisbon mail brings intelligence to the 21st instant. 
The recent arbitrary measures of the Governmeut were the subject of 
animated discussion. The Ministerial paper admitted that the decree 
of the Ist instant was “unquestionably an act of dictatorship.” The 
Judges of the several tribunals in Lisbon had emphatically protested 
against it, in petitions to the Queen, as unconstitutional and illegal, in- 
vading alike legislative and judicial functions. 

“ That of the ‘Tribunal of Justice,” says the correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, “carries with it the most weight, and is signed by the whole 
of its members. Its President, Senhor José Silva da Carvalho, was a 
Prime Minister in 1820, and a Minister of Justice in 1833; a man of 
moderate views, a strong and consistent supporter of the present Minis- 
try, well known as one of the party of Don Pedro, who most materially 
contributed to the establishment of his daughter’s rights. On her Mas 
jesty’s birthday, (the 16th instant,) Senhor José Carvalho presented him- 
self at the levee, at Cintra, and informed her Majesty of his having trans 
mitted through the proper channel of the Secretary of State department the 
petition of the Supreme Tribunal of Justice. He stated that be had a copy of 
that document, which, if her Majesty permitted, he would place in ber hands. 
Her Majesty replied, that as the original adress had been delivered to her Mie 
nister, to be presented to her, there was no necessity for the document referred 
to. There the matter ended. ‘The following day every person of distinction 
who attended the levee, with the exception of Senbor José Silva da Carvalho, 
was invited to dine at the Palace; and on the day following, this old servant of 
the Crown, and most faithful adherent of the cause of Don Pedro and of his 
daughter, was ignominiously dismissed from his office of President of the Su- 
preme Tribunal of Justice.” 

The Duke of Palwella had declined to take upon himself the powers 
which the decree imposed upon the Council of State. Ona the 19th 
appeared several other decrees, carrying the cbiet one into effect, by 
removing divers Judges from one tribunal to another. 

Iraty.—Letters from Leghorn state that Austria is so well aware of 
the dangerous position to which the evils of Pontifical misgoverament 
has brought the Papal States, that it has opened negotiations with the 
Holy See, with a view to the secularization as far as possible of that 
Government. ‘The Court of Rome resists; and it is said that the 
Austrian Government, foreseeing that circumstance, has addressed the 
French Cabinet, to invite it to join with Austria, Naples, and Tuscany, 
to oblige the Pope to make suchreforms as the safety of Italy may de- 
mand. The King of Sardinia is not included in the negotiation ; from 
which it is supposed that he is opposed to it. 

GreEce.—The French Government received this oficial communi- 
cation, on Wednesday— 

“ Athens, August 20.—M. Mavrocordato and his colleagues have resigned, and 
their resignation has been accepted. The King has empowered M. Coletti to 
form a new Administration. ‘Lhe elections for Athens have been suspended 
for some days. The city is perfectly tranquil.” 

King Otho has granted an amnesty to all who were engaged in in- 
surrectional disturbances in Acarnania and Western Greece during the 
months of May and June last, excepting to certain persons; the royal 
clemency being reserved to those persons after trial, if need be. 

Norra America.—The Caledonian mail-steamer arrived at Liver- 
pool yesterday morning, having left Boston on the 16th and Halifax on 
the 18th instant. ‘The news from the United States possesses little intes 
rest. ‘The Whigs and Democrats both profess to have excellent pros- 
pects for the Presidential election; butthe New York Herald observes 
that the country is prosperous, and is bound to go ahead, and that it 
matters little whether Clay or Polk be President. The most stirring 
matter was a dispute among the Jews at New York, about the right of 
voting within their own community on secular and religious questions. 
The Hebrews were divided into two parties, the “ Old Aristocratic ” or 
English Jews, and *“ Young Israel,” or the Democratic Jews native to 
the Union; and the quarrel had grown so hot that Police had been 
stationed to preserve peace in the Synagogue. 

From Canada there is nothing definite. It is said that a Ministry 
was to be formed in the middle of next month, the Provincial Parliament 
to meet in October; or else Parliament would be dissolved, in order to 
a new election. 

Mexico was still preparing for war upon Texas. An army of 15,000 
men was collecting ; but Congress has not hit upon a plan of raising 
4,000,000 dollars granted for the expedition. 





{Hiscellaneous. 


There is no end to the contradictory reports respecting the move- 
ments of the Queen. ‘The great questions are—will the Queen go to 
Ireland this year, or not; will Louis Philippe visit England this year 
or not? To cull a definite answer from the incowpatible rumours 
were impracticable; and as a pis aller we take the newest of the 
stories— 

“ According to present arrangements, her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
will take their departure from Windsor Castle about Monday or ‘Tuesday the 
9th or 10th proximo, and proceed to the coast of Hampshire, to embark on 
board the Royal yacht. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice, will, it is expected, accompany their 
illustrious parents to the Isle of Wight. Her Majesty and Prince Albert will 
shortly afterwards proceed to Scotland, in the Victoria and Albert yacht; 
leaving the infant Royal Family at Osborne House, where it is expected they 
will remain until the return of the Queen and the Prince from the North. I€ 
is believed that her Majesty’s marine excursion and series of visits to the 
Scottish nobility will occupy from three to four weeks. ‘There is not supposed 
to be the least probability of the Queen visiting Ireland this autumn; the are 
rival of the King of the French in this country being expected to take place 
immediately after the return of the Court to Windsor. ””— Windsor Correspond= 
ent of the Standard. 

The Queen has been pleased to signify, through the Lord Chamber- 
lain, to the respective Head Masters, that an additional week’s holyday 
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be granted to all the Public Schools, in celebration of the birth of the 

infant Prince; and it is intended that this indulgence should be ex- 

tended, as usual, to all such school establishments as can conveniently 
avail themselves of it.—-Court Circular. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester has exchanged her residence in Bagshot 
Park for Lord Sidmouth’s house in Richmond Park, wishing to be 
nearer other members of the Royal Family. A report that the ex- 
change was made at the request of the Queen, in order that Prince 
Albert might have the Bagshot house, was incorrect. 

Prince William of Prussia, accompanied by the Chevalier Bunsen 
and his suite, has continued his tour in the provinces with right royal 
rapidity. He arrived at Edinburgh at one o’clock on Friday ; ascended 
the Castle heights, looked at the Nelson Monument and the prospect, 
(which he declared to be grander and more picturesque than anything 
he had seen,) bought some tartans at his hotel, and left the Scottish 
capital after a stay of five hours! He arrived at the Wellington Hotel 
in Glasgow at ten o’clock that night ; surveyed the Cathedral, the Ex- 
change, and other lions, early on Sunday morning; started for Carlisle; 
and—with a passing sight of Lancaster Castle—arrived in Liverpool at 
ten o’clock on Sunday night. His Royal Highness was received by the 
Mayor, Mr. Burchardt the Prussian Consul, and others, and proceeded 
to the Adelphi Hotel. President Van Garlach, a Prussian Judge, dined 
with the party. On Monday morning, the Prince, with his followers, 
rose early, went in the Mayor's state-carriage to see divers sights, took 
atrip down the Mersey, breakfasted with the Mayor, and started for 
Birmingham. Here the party, with Lord Hatherton for cicerone, 
looked over a gun-manufactory, near the Railway terminus; and went 
on to Coventry. Turning aside to view Warwick Castle, they pro- 
ceeded, through Coventry again, to Tamworth; where Sir Robert Peel 
was in waiting to conduct them to his hospitable house, Drayton Manor. 
A large party, including the Earl of Westmoreland, was invited to meet 
the Prince, On Tuesday morning, having viewed the grounds and 
breakfasted, the tourists hastened—surveying Belvoir Castle by the 
way—to Apethorpe, the Ear] of Westmoreland’s seat ; where there was 
another large party, including the Hereditary Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz. Before dinner next day, the guests went to see 
Fotheringay Castle and Burleigh House. On Thursday, Prince 
William repaired to Badminton, the Duke of Beaufort’s seat. He is 
expected at Windsor Castle today. 

Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar has joined a numerous sporting-party 
invited by the Duke of Leeds to spend the season at Braemar, in the 
Scottish Highlands, 

The Western Luminary states that Sir William Follett’s health has 
much improved since he has been on the Continent. 

Recent acconnts from the South speak of the serious illness of Mr. 
Drummond Hay, occasioned by hardships and vexation incurred during 
his journeys in Morocco, 

The Madrid Heraldo states that Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer was going 
to Morocco to attempt a mediation. It appears, however, that he was 
only going as far as Gibraltar. 

Soon afcer the close of the Indian war, closes the life of one who was 
active in its commencement—Lord Keane; who died at Burton Lodge, 
in Hampshire, on Sunday last. His family occupied in Waterford the 
rank of country gentlemen. At the time of the Union with Ireland, 
wher. political services were well rewarded by Ministers, Mr. John 
Keane, of Belmont, was created a Baronets The late Lord was his 
second son, and was born in 1781. He entered the Army at an early 
age; as Lieutenant-Colonel of the Thirteenth Foot, he served with dis- 
tinction at: Martinique ; and as Colonel he commanded brigades in the 
battles of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse,—services 
which procured him the knighthood of the Bath and the rank of Major- 
General. In 1833, he succeeded Sir Colin Halket as Commander-in- 
chief of the Bombay Army; and in 1838, he followed Sir Henry Fane 
in the command of the Army in the North-west Provinces. His career 
in that quarter was signalized by the capture of Ghuzni; an exploit 
that obtained him the thanks of Parliament and of the East India Com- 
pany, a Peerage, and a pension. He has been charged with not having 
done justice to some of the officers under his command, and with 
having monopolized rewards that should have been shared by others. 
But “ de mortuis ”......Lord Keane was twice married; in 1896 to the 
second daughter of General Smith, who died in 1838; and in 1840, to 
the youngest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Boland. He is suc- 
ceeded by his fifth child and eldest son, Edward Arthur Wellington, 
Captain in the Thirty-seventh Foot and Major in the Army; who is 
twenty-nine years of age. The pension, 2,000/, a year, is secured to 
the first Lord Keane’s two immediate successors in the Peerage. 

A letter in the Augsburg Gazette, datedat London on the 16th instant, 
gives some diplomatic gossip on the state of Europe— 

“ Orders have just been given to arm several ships of war and frigates. The 
number of seamen at present receiving pay amounts to 36,000 men ; the war- 
steamers represent a force of 13,500 horses. It is not doubtful that in six 
weeks a fleet would be ready to assemble at Spithead. ‘The turn which affairs 
have taken between France and England favours the views of the Emperor 
of Russia. The proposals made by that Sovereign when in London have been 
renewed by Count Nesselrode. 1am assured that the French Government is 
fully informed on this subject. The Court of St. Petersburg is said to have 
offered to the Queen of England an alliance offensive and defensive in case of 
war with France. ‘The Emperor added, that he would place his entire land and 
sea force at the disposal of the Allied Powers. It is easy to divine the answer 
ofthe English Government. It expects that the Cabinet of the Tuileries will 
yield to the equitable and moderate representations of England, and that it will 

not be necessary to have recourse to war. If, however, tranquillity should be 
interrupted, it would be the interest of all the European Governments to put 
an end to it a3 quickly as possible by displaying an imposing force. It is there- 
fore beyond doubt that in case of war there would be a Russian-English alliance.” 

The Morning Post quotes the results of some tables published by the 
Liverpool Standard, exhibiting the amount of marine steam-power 
which, in the event of a war with France, this country could bring into 
action— 

“ These calculations will at once convince our pugilistic neighbours, that in 
the article of steam they are as far behind us as they were in their sailing-ships 
during the last war. The French are apt to consider that we possess no steam 

















ships but what are registered as belonging to the Navy: but the fact is, if 
we take into account all the vessels plying along our ceast and to foreign ports, 








we could turn out a fleet of steam-vessels alone averaging 107,000-horse power; 
and if to these we add the veseels already belonging to the Navy, and averaging 
20,000-horse power, we may calculate upon a force fully equal to anything 
France cculd exhibit on the seas. The port of Liverpool alone possesses steam 
power equal to 14,452 horses; London, 24,000; Hull, 9,000; Glasgow, 7,000 ; 
and so on with almost every other sea- port in the country.” 

According to the National, when M. Guizot was extolling peace in 
the Chamber of Deputies some time back, he described war as “ un 
jeu sanglant de la force et du hazard”: the same paper discovers 
an epigrammatic allusion to that phrase in a recent despatch by Mar- 
shal Bugeaud, who says, that if he beat the enemy, it will no longer be 
allowable to say that war “ n’est qu’un jeu du hazard.” 

The Committee of the London Peace Society have addressed earnest 
memorials to Sir Robert Peel and King Louis Philippe, on the affairs of 
Morocco, Hayti, and Tahiti. They deprecate war as repugnant to the 
spirit of Christianity, and as unavailing ard unnecessary in settling in- 
ternational differences ; while they recommend argument and persuasion, 
abstinence from offensive policy, and sympathy, moral assistance, and 
protection for the weak. 





The Judges assembled at twelve o’clock on Thursday, at the house of 
Sir Nicholas Tindal, in Bedford Square, for the purpose of conferring 
together upon the judgment on the writ of error in the case of Mr, 
O'Connell and the other state prisoners ; which will be delivered on 
Monday.— Globe. 

Lord Brougham, not to be laughed or jeered out of his exertions to 
bring the new act for the relief of insolvent debtors into full operation, 
has written another letter to the Morning Herald, to give information to 
debtors. He tells small debtors, (under 20/,) that they have nothing to 
do with the Bankruptey Court; and that if they will send their petition 
for the Court that imprisoned them, with the proper affidavit, to him, at 
No. 4 Grafton Street, before Tuesday next, he will undertake to present 
it. Some of the Bankruptcy Commissioners have construed the act 
differently to what he did, and deem the assistance of an attorney-at-law 
necessary for the larger debtors, (over 20/.,) besides requiring the forms 
to be on parchment of a certain size; which is to be obtained, according 
to a notification to a poor debtor, of Mr. Wood, stationer, Basinghall 
Street, or of “any other stationer who may have them ” (the forms.) 
Lord Brougham recommends the debtors, for security, to go to Mr, 
Wood. 

Weedon, Southsea Castle, and Chatham, in England, and the former 
French prison at Greenlaw in Scotland, have been appointed central 
depots for military prisoners, 

The report of the weather and the crops scarcely differs from the last 
accounts: the harvest has proceeded favourably over another important 
week. There is some little complaint of rain towards the North of 
England, and rather more in Scotland ; but the hindrance does not ap- 
pear to have been great. From Ireland the glowing tales of abundance 
are continued. 

The British Archeological Sagiety issued, on Wednesday, the pro- 
gramme of their first annual meeting at Canterbury. The general 
meeting will be held on Monday the 9th September; and the business 
will be commenced by an address from Lord Albert Conyngham, the 
President. On Tuesday morning, some Saxon barrows in Lord Al- 
bert’s Park at Bourne will be opened; on Thursday, there will be ex- 
cursions to Richborough and Barfreston Church; on Friday evening, 
an Egyptian mummy will be unrolled; conversazioni and sectional 
meetings filling the intervals. Care for the convenience, and even for 
the pockets of visiters from a distance, appears to have been considerately 
taken by the local managers, 

The Earl of Rosse has succeeded in polishing the speculum for his 
enormous telescope; which will now shortly be completed, and erected 
at Birr Castle in Ireland. The speculum weighs four tons. 

When it was proposed to abolish the use of climbing-boys, it was urged 
in opposition that chimnies would be foul, and fires of constant occurrence 
in consequence. For ten years, while boys were employed to sweep 
chimnies, there was an average of eighty-four fires yearly in the 
private houses of London, arising from foul chimnies; in 1843, when 
the use of boys was prohibited by law, there were sixty-seven such fires. 

Economical pleasure-seekers are now supplied by railway-excursions 
with the means of transit at the cheapest rate. Dover and Brighton 
are visited by the Cocknies in crowds of one or two thousand at a time; 
a party of a thousand has been to Liverpool; another has visited 
Southampton and the Isle of Wight; and next week, Londoners may 
set off to Bath, Bristol, and Exeter, by the first excursion that has taken 
place on the Great Western line. But the Northern manufacturing- 
districts are the regions for “monster” excursions—there a party 0: 
three or four thousand persons in one train is not a rare occurrence. 

A fatal accident occurred to a train on the Leicester and Swannington 
line of railway on Wednesday. ‘The train consisted of twenty-six wag- 
gons loaded with coal, and two passenger-carriages ; the latter were placed 
in the middle of the coal-waggons. While the train was in motion, the 
axle of one of the waggons broke, the train was thrown into confusion ; 
and the waggons in front being at a dead lock, the two passenger-car- 
riages were forced up into the air by the impetus of the thirteen wag- 
gons behind. ‘There were eleven passengers in the whole; but though 
all were in the greatest danger, only one, a young woman, was killed. A 
Jury that sat on the body has returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death,” 
with a deodand of 50/. upon the passenger-carriages. 

Mr. Jacob Ciements, a City broker, who died recently near London 
at an advanced age, leaving a fortune of some 300,000/., began life as 
a pot-boy at an inn in Aylesbury. His first employment in London 
was as waiter at a hotel; he became master and owner of the house, 
then banker, and lastly stockbroker. 

A strange letter by Mr. Dyce Sombre is going the round of the 
press: it should not have been published at all, but being so it is pub- 
lic property— 
‘* Boulogne-sur-Mer, 24th August 1844. 

“Sir—When in town last June, under the special guarantee of the Lord 
Chancellor, having met Sir F—— B—— near the Junior Service Club, but 
who I would have seen, notwithstanding this, before I came abroad, it was 
then and there agreed that a meeting of honour should take place between him 
and myself when out of the jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor. Since which, 
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the Chancellor having broken his faith, I took an opportunity of leaving my 
lodgings unobserved by the police, who were placed to watch my motions ; and 
having left town on the 14th, reached this place the following day—on the 16th. 
I addressed Sir F—— B——, reminding him of his solemn engagement, and 
stating that I should remain for him at this place to the 20th. Having received 
no reply, I again wrote to him on the 21st, telling him that unless he answered 
by return of post, and gave asatisfactory reason for not writing before, I should 
post him asa coward and a man of no honour; which I now do most publicly.” 


It appears but too probable, from the account communicated by Cap- 
tain Grover to the papers, that Dr. Wolff has taken the place of those 
whom he went to rescue at Bokhara— 

“The last letter written by Dr. Wolff while at liberty was written at Bok- 
hara, on the 16th April, before he entered the city. He had no writing-paper, 
and this letter is written upon scraps torn from his memorandum-book. A 
Turcoman had just arrived from Mero, bringing him a lamb as a present; and 
he took advantage of his return to send a few hurried lines. He is surrounded 
by people of Bokhara, Kokan, and Tashkan, and therefore says his information 
may be depended upon. He trembles somewhat for Stoddart and Conolly, 
for they are not seen at Bokhara; and the person alluded to in M. De Ghersi’s 
despatch he has ascertained to be a Prussian, and the European young man 
with him is an Italian watchmaker, named Giovanni: however, le says, * No- 
body has witnessed the execution of Stoddart and Conolly, whilst Youssuf 
Khan, &c., were publicly executed. The Kaleefa (holy man) of Mero tells me 
positively that Stoddart was alive. * * * Ido not feel much apprehension 
for my own safety; but should I be detained, pray get the Queen herself to write 
a letter to the Umeer, for he felt deeply offended that his letter which he wrote by 
Stoddart to the Queen was answered by the Governor-General of India. Get 
also the Emperor of Russia to write. Whatever happens, pray take it as coming 
from the Lord. Did not our Lord suffer?’ The man sent by the Assef-ood- 
Dowlah to command the escort which was to protect him against the Turco- 
mans turned out a great scoundrel ; and the Doctor was obliged to appeal to 
the Turcomans for protection against his escort. Between them, however, the 
poor Doctor was plundered of everything ; and on entering the city, he was 
deserted by all excepting one man named Hussein; and he was looked upon as 
a man whose doom was sealed. When, however, the King ordered Nayeb to 
receive him into bis house, the scene changed, and all predicted that danger was 
over. He was introduced to the King, kindly received ; and he plainly told 
the object of his visit. The following day, the King’s Chamberlain, accom- 
panied by the Commandant of the Arsenal, ordered him to write in their 
presence the letter in which the King declares that he put Stoddart and 
Conolly to death in the month of July 1843; and of this letter he had to 
make a translation in Persian. He was then told that he was free to depart. 
The letter having been despatched to Captain Grover, the Doctor received an 
intimation that he would be detained. Having a slight fever, he wished to be 
bled : this being communicated to the King, the permission was refused, the 
King saying that bleeding was not good for him. Dr. Wolff had recovered 
Colonel Stoddart’s ¢ official seal.’ ‘The Doctor writes, ‘ Pray for me, and 
thank God with me that He hath hitherto helped me.’ At first he wore his 
clergyman’s robes, and rode about the town unattended ; which, he says, the 
Russian Ambassador, who had just left, was not allowed to do. In another 
letter, he says he has adopted the Bokhara dress, but does not say whether this 
was done by choice. On the 8th June he writes two lines to Colonel Sheil, in 
which he says, that in spite of all the promises of the King, he is now a prisoner 
at Bokhara, and that he has not the least hope of being soon released.” 





Several Sisters of Charity have lately arrived at Berlin, having been 
conducted to the frontiers of Prussia from their convent at Wilna in 
Russia, which has been suppressed. They are young women of educa- 
tion and good families, and will return to their principal convent in 
France. They were put under the charge of Cossacks; of whose 
treatment they make severe complaints.— Westphalian Mercury. 

An occurrence similar to one in Dunkirk, which was turned to such 
account by Mr. Wakefield, has just taken place at Thonon, a small 
town of Savoy, in the first execution there within the memory of man. 
All the people were horror-stricken ; no one would supply the execu- 
tioner with the articles he required ; and the carpenters refused to con- 
struct the gibbet. The dealers, however, were compelled to find the 
necessary materials, and the workmen to lend their tools; but neither 
would receive payment for them. The man who was hanged had mur- 
dered a child. 


The Voss Gazette, a Swedish journal, gives an anecdote of Louis 
Philippe— 

“ On the 2d, Vice-Consul Burk celebrated the eighty-second anniversary of 
his birthday. On the same day he received a letter from the King of the 
French, written with his own hand, accompanying a gold medal, bearing on one 
side the profile of his Majesty, and on the other the following inscription— 
* Given by King Louis Philippe to M. C. Burk, as a memorial of the hospitality 
received at Hammerfest in August 1795.’ The letter, which was dated at 
Neuilly, June 6, is in these terms—‘ It is always agreeable to me to find that the 
traveller Muller has not been forgotten in a country which he visited in simple 
guise, and unknown; and I always recall with pleasure this journey to my 


‘mind. Among my recollections, 1 give the first place to the hospitality so 


frankly and cordially granted me, a stranger, throughout Norway, and parti- 
cularly in Norland and Finmark; and at this moment, when a lapse of forty- 
nine years since I made this journey into Norway has left me but few of my 
old hosts remaining, it is gratifying to me to be able to express to all, in your 
person, what grateful feelings I still entertain.’ ” 


The Journal des Débats announces, that the colossal statue of Goethe, 
which was cast in bronze at the Royal Foundry of Munich, according 
to the model of Schwanthaler, has been completed, and exhibited to 
numerous visiters. 

“ This statue is intended to ornament one of the squares of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, his native place. Goethe is represented clad in a mantle, but having his 
hands free. He wears the simple costume of the present period. His right 
arm is resting on the trunk of an oak-tree, and in his left he holds a laurel 
crown. His eyes are turned towards heaven. The subjects of the bas-reliefs 
on the pedestal are borrowed from the works of Goethe. In the front, three 
female figures represent the Natural Sciences and Dramatic and Lyric Poetry. 
On the opposite side is seen, at the right, Gets of Bellchingen Egmont, Tasso, 
and a fawn; on the left, the Bride of Corinth, Prometheus, and the King of 
the Aulmes. One of the lateral surfaces represents Iphigenia, Orestes, ‘Thoas, 
Faust, and Mephistopheles; and the other, Mignon, Wilhelm Meister, the 
Harpist, Hermann, and Dorothea.” 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, who recently died from a cancer in the 
Stomach, has been buried at Carlsbad, in the parochial church of that 
ity ; on which occasion his father’s immortal Requiem was performed 
by five hundred artists. The deceased was fifty-two years of age, and 
was a highly accomplished pianist and composer, 








POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTuRDAY. 


The Paris papers of Thursday publish some later and fuller despatches 
from the Prince De Joinville and Marshal Bugeaud ; which, although 
they announce no fresh events, possess considerable interest. 

In the first, a despatch dated “ Steam-boat Pluton, 10ch August 1844,” 
the Prince takes a moment of leisure to supply some details of the at- 
tack on Tangier, and to describe the position of the French in regard 
to Morocco. To the details he adds little, except some statistics of the 
losses— 

“ We attained this result with the loss of three killed and sixteen wounded. 
The ships suffered some slight injury. ‘The enemy admits a loss of 150 killed 
and 400 wounded; but it is impossible to ascertain accurately the number of 
killed, as they were still (on the 8th) withdrawing dead bodies from beneath 
the ruins.” 

The reasons for the attack on Tangier at the particular moment, are 
thus assigned; and they explain away much that was disagreeable in 
the previous aspect of the affair— 

“ T informed you that on the 2d August, the day fixed for the reply to the 
ultimatum of our Consul- General, nothing had reached us. I then waited to 
commence hostilities for intelligence from Mr. Hay. 

* On the 4th, a letter was sent to me from Sidi Bousselam, Pacha of La- 
rache, couched in more conciliatory terms than any previously received ; it re- 
newed, however, the insolent demand of the punishment of the Marshal. The 
letter of Sidi Bousselam said not one word of the removal of the troops col- 
lected near Ouchda. As to Abd-el-Kader, Sidi Bousselam assured me that 
he was no longer on the Moorish territory, and that orders had been given to 
prevent him from entering it. However, at the same time it was announced 
to the Marshal, that he had been placed in the interior of the country, and that 
he was two days’ march in the rear of the Moorish camp. ‘This correspondence 
consequently had but one object, that of amusing us. 

** Uneasy and embarrassed at not hearing any thing from Mr. Hay, I sent 
the steam-boat Veloce to Rabat to bring information regarding him. The 
Veloce returned on the 5th to Tangier, with information that Mr. Hay was in 
safety at Mogador. 

“ In fine, on the evening of the 5th, the Etna, coming from Oran, brought 
me your despatch of the 27th July, commanding me to commence hostilities 
if the reply to the ultimatum was not satisfactory. It brought me news like- 
wise from the Marshal, proving the falsehood of the Moorish assertions with 
respect to Abd-cl-Kader. It was not possible to hesitate longer: we were de- 
ceived with treacherous proposals at the moment that war was actively pre- 
pared against us; there was nothing left for us but to have recourse to 
arms. be : * Gy 
“ During the affair Mr. Hay arrived from Rabat, where he remained to see 
the Emperor: I received him the following day. He told me that he found 
the Emperor much dejected ; the news of the withdrawal of the Consuls had 
reached him. Mr. Hay thanked me for the anxiety I had manifested for his 
safety.’ 

The purpose of the attack on Mogador is stated, with an uncommonly 
distinct limitation of the Prince's intentions for the naval campaign— 

“ T am now going to Mogador, at the other extremity of the empire. Mo- 
gador is the private property of the Emperor; besides the public revenue, the 
town is his property ; he lets on lease the houses and lands. It is, ina word, 
one of the clearest sources of his revenue. To attack and destroy that town, 
to occupy the island which encloses its harbour until we have obtained satis- 
faction, is to do an essential injury to Muley Abd-er-Rabman and the entire 
of the South of his empire. 

“‘ I shall confine myself for the present to these two operations; in order to 
prove to the Emperor that his cause is abandoned by every one, (the affair of 
Tangier has proved it,) and that we possess the means to inflict serious injury 
on him. ‘This is what we are going to prove at Mogador. 

“ Moreover, our appearance on the coast will bring back numbers from the 
interior to the defence of their homes, and thus disengage the Marshal from so 
many. 

“ We can then apprize the Emperor, that notwithstanding what has passed, 
we still wish for peace; and that what we have done at Tangier and at Mogador 
proves to him that he must not jest with us.” 

Another despatch by the Prince, dated “ Steam-boat Pluton, Moga- 
dor, 17th August,” narrates the attack on that port; but the substance 
of the despatch is embodied, with some other circumstances, in this 
more vivid narration which we copy from the Times. The Prince says, 
that when the French fleet arrived off Mogador, on the 11th instant, the 
weather was so bad, that although they had let out two hundred fathoms 
of chain cable, their anchors “ broke like glass.” On the 15th, the day 
of the attack, the weather had moderated. 

“The only vessels which could enter the harbour were the Belle Poule 
frigate and the three armed brigs which had been prepared for that purpose. 
The fire was opened by the frigate on the morning of the 15th instant, and 
sustained fur the whole day with unabated vigour. It was met [or rather an- 
ticipated before the ships had taken up their position] by a very severe fire 
from the batteries of the town and of the island at the mouth of the har- 
bour; where it is said there were no less than 120 pieces of cannon, ably 
served by 400 or 500 of the best troops in the service of the Emperor. The 
Belle Poule suffered severely from this prolonged engagement ; and it appears 
that the effect of her fire and of the armed brigs was not sufficiently decisive 
to bring the affair to a conclusion. It was therefore determined by the 
Prince De Joinville to attack the islet, and to destroy the batteries upon it, or 
turn their guns against the city. This attack was made on the morning of the 
16th, by 500 picked men, under the orders of Captain Duquesne (a descendant 
of the French Admiral of that name) and Captain Bouet. ‘The troops who 
were engaged in this enterprise, and who effected a landing on the islet, en- 
countered a most furious and sanguinary resistance ; and nearly half the num- 
ber of the Moorish soldiers who formed the garrison perished on the spot with 
their yataghans in their hands. The rest at last effected their retreat to a 
mosque situated in or near the water, where they capitulated. Meanwhile, the 
islet being occupied by the French, the works were in part dismantled and in 
part directed against the city. ‘The work of destruction proceeded with fright- 
ful violence; the batteries on the shore were gradually silenced, and the walls 
of the town were reduced to ruins. A landing was effected by some parties of 
the French in ships’ boats; and it is with great pleasure we record that by this 
means the British Consul and some other British subjects, who had been de- 
tained in the city for the preceding five days by the authorities of the place, 
were rescued. ‘They were conveyed by the boats of the Cassard, one of the 
French brigs, to the Warspite, which had followed the squadron to watch 
its operations; and they were received by the crew of that vessel with great 
enthusiasm, whilst, as we are informed, the band of the Warspite played the 
national airs of France. 

“ Terrible, in the meanwhile, was the fate of the devoted city. The inhabi- 
tants, to the number of 12,000 or 13,000, had already fled from it in all direc- 
tions; but fled to dangers scarcely less formidable thau the fire of the French 
vessels. The boats which had effected a landing on the main-land were recalled, 
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but the natives of those inhospitable coasts and mountains completed what the 
enemy had begun. The Kabyles, descending from the hills, plundered the 
houses and set fire to the city in several places; and the desolation of Mogador 
was consummated by Mussulman hands. 

“In these engagements the Prince De Joinville had lost a considerable num- 
ber of men; Captain Duquesne was severely wounded, as well as several other 
officers; the ships, and especially the Belle Poule, had suffered severely. The 
French squadron, therefore, leaving a small force to maintain the blockade of 
the city, which had been reduced to a heap of ruins—a needless precaution— 
retired to Cadiz, and left the coast of Morocco.” 

A private letter, written at Mogador on the 17th, says— 

“ The attack of the island has cost us many brave men. The Prince was 
seen advancing, without arms, at the head of the columns; the killed and 
wounded falling by his side. This brilliant courage, this generous devotion 
fills with a just sentiment of pride all his companions in arms.” 

A third despatch is from Marshal Bugeaud, and is dated ‘* Camp 
near Coudiat Abd-er- Rahman, 17th August.” Itamplifies the telegraphic 
account of the battle of Isly, without adding any essential information 
astofacts. he interest lies in some passages of criticism. The Mar- 
shal says of the great effort made by the Emperor’s son to bring an 
overwhelming force upon the French— The Moors openly spoke in 
his camp of taking Tlemcen, Oran, Mascara, and even Algiers : it was 
a real crusade to retrieve the affairs of Islamism.” The steadiness of 
the French infantry is highly eulogized: ‘‘ not a man betrayed any 
weakness”: the cavalry ‘advanced with an irresistible impetuosity 
and overthrew everything found in front of it.” In courage and in 
numbers, though not in science, the Moors were an enemy worth 
vanquishing. 

* The Moors left on the field of battle at least 800 killed, almost all of them 
cavalry ; of the infantry, which was not numerous, the greater part escaped 
from us, in consequence of the ravines. This army has besides lost all its ma- 
teriel. it must bave had from 1,500 to 2,000 wounded. Our loss was—four 
officers killed and ]0 wounded, and 23 sub-ofticers or soldiers killed and 86 
wounded. 

“ The battle of Isly is, in the opinion of the whole army, the consecration of 
our conquest of Algeria: it cannot fail, besides, in greatly accelerating the con- 
clusion of our diiferences with the empire of Morocco. * id 

“ From all accounts of the prisoners and the Arabs, who saw the camp of 
the enemy, their cavalry cannot be calculated at less than 25,000. ‘They 
showed themselves very bold; but the confusion rendered their efforts power- 
less. The boldest stood to be killed. All they wanted to do well, was the force 
of combination and a well-constituted infantry to support their movements" 
With a government like theirs, it would require several ages to give them the 
requisites of success in battle.” 

Private accounts from Oran say that Abd-el-Kader was present at 
the battle of Isly. Other accounts, however, throw much doubt upon 
that assertion. A private letter has been received by the French Go- 
vernment, which positively affirms that Abd-el-Kader has been made 
prisoner by the Moors themselves. According to this letter, after the 
battle, the Maroquin army, when rapidly retreating and exasperated by 
their recent defeat, fell in with Abd-el-Kader, who was advancing to 
the frontier at the head of his troops: they immediately took him pri- 
soner, and carried him to Fez, where he is now in close custody. A 
Toulon letter of the 25th instant has a somewhat similar version of the 
matter, with an important difference— 

“The Sully, private steam-packet, bas this instant arrived from Oran. I 
reopen my leiter to transmit to you the important news brought by this vessel. 
On learning the result of the battle of the 14th} the Emperor of Morocco in- 
formed Marshal Bugeaud tbat be was disposed to grant all the reparation de- 
manded by France. //e immediately sent 400 of his Negro cavalry in pursuit 
of the Emir Abd-el- Kader ; who has been arrested, and conveyed to the Impe- 
rial residence. It now remains to be seen what will be done with the person of 
the Emir.” 


The Times has authority most explicitly to contradict a statement 
made by the Morning Post yesterday, that on Tuesday night Lord 
Aberdeen despatched a courier to Paris, with a communication to M. 
Guizot demanding the immediate evacuation of Mogador, under pain 
that “ measures would forthwith be taken in conformity with the esta- 
blished usage in similar circumstances.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says, that on Sunday, Tahiti 
was the subject of a “* warm altercation ” between King Louis Philippe 
and M. Guizot: the King contended that the recall of M. D’Aubigny 
was not sufficient concession to the British Government; while M. 
Guizot declared that rather than yield an inch more he would resign. 
The paper which we have quoted from the Paris Globe “ was the con- 
sequence of this interview and its unpleasant termination.” 

The Revue de Paris says, that orders have just been given by the 
Minister of Marine for a large supply of balls, bombs, and cartouches, 
for the navai arsenals; and that an extensive promotion in the navy is 
immediately to take place. 

‘¢ We understand,” says the Morning Chronicle, “ that Marshal Soult 
has made up his differences with his colleagues; and that on Thursday 
the papers connected with his office, which he bad refused to sign for 
the previous nine days, all arrived with the necessary signature attached. 
Among the documents signed is a decree reorganizing the Ecole Poly- 
technique.” 








The Times confirms the report that the Queen, ‘as soon as her Ma- 
jesty has acquired sufficient strength for the fatigue, will set out for a 
tour in Scotland. 


Last night’s Gazette contains the order fora Court mourning for the 
Grand Dutchess Alexandra Nicolaiewna of Russia; to begin on Sunday 
next the Ist September, to change on Thursday the 4th, and to termi- 
nate on Monday the 9th. 

The Gazette also announces, that on the 19th September and every 
succeeding ‘Tuesday and Thursday, prize-money will be distributed to 
the officers and men of the Queen’s ship Rose, for seizing the Portu- 
tuguese slave-ship Nove Irmaos. 





The Shropshire Conservative reports a meeting at which Mr. Disraeli 
met bis constituents of Shrewsbury, on Monday, to report his conduct 
in Parliament during the past session. 
ence as an occasional opponent of Ministers, 


He described his own independ- 
For instance— 















“ Upon my arrival in London, [after his election,] the first information I 
received on entering the lobby of the House of Commons was, that Government 
had determined to force the Canadian Corn Bill through the House ; and my in- 
formant inquired what course ] should adopt? I answered, that however painfal 
it might be to my feelings to oppose the Ministers, I should not hesitate for a 
moment in voting against the measure. 1 did so; and a member of the Govern. 
ment—a Cabinet Minister—the same evening, asked me why I did so, and said 
that the people of Shrewsbury did not care about the measure. It is possible 
gentlemen, that you might have forgiven my tergiversation had I voted for the 
measure, and explained to you that my reason for doing so was the difficulties in 
which the Conservative Ministers were placed; but I had not the moral coy. 
rage, nor the immoral audacity, to say one thing to my constituents in Shrews- 
bury and within twenty-four hours vote diametrically opposite in London,” 

Lord Ashley’s Short-time measure, and the Sugar-duties with their 
effect on the West Indies, were battles which Mr. Disraeli fought over 
again. Discussing the squabbles about the Sugar-duties, and the Pre. 
mier’s change from the policy which he had pursued while in opposi- 
tion, Mr. Disraeli said— 

“* What could I and the independent portion of his followers do?—why, vote 
precisely as we voted three years before. Was that factious? ‘The first time J 
came down among you as your representative, J said in this room, ‘I have ful- 
filled the first pledge I gave you; 1 have turned out the Whigs’: but, could I 
have come before you as an honest man on the present occasion, and say, ‘J 
have kept in the Tories, by voting tor the self-same measure which 1 voted 
against to turn out the Whigs?’ ” 

The Member blended some vaunting of his own pure ambition with 
skilful flattery of his constituents for the choice of so independent a 
representative— 

“I seek no pecuniary reward ; I have ample reward in the generous, the ho- 
nest, the confiding support of a thorough English constituency. If 1 have not 
an independent constituency, where am I to look for one? Where is the 
proud baron or the many-~acred squire who can imperiously say to you, return 
me this man or that as your representative? You are no political sham, but 
an honest and independent constituency, equal in intelligence to one-half of 
the Members of the House of Commons. I met you first, perhaps, in a great 
measure by accident ; but 1 had not long been among you before 1 said to my- 
self, ‘1 have now found a society of enlightened men in whom I can confide; 
and if they place confidence in me, the smiles or frowns of a Minister will have 
no effect on my conduct.’ The miserable insinuations of third-rate men, who 
hint that I have been refused a place, and that the independent course I have 
taken against the Ministry arises from disappointment, have no effect on me, and 
1 will never take the trouble to answer them. Sir Robert Peel knows me—we 
have been some years on terms of private intimacy-—and he knows me too well 
to think for a moment that any pecuniary circumstances influence my con- 
duct. Let him, the Minister, once state that in public, and 1 will answer the 
charge ; but not till then.” 

This speech was much cheered. 


Addresses to the Livery of London appear today from candidates for 
the office of City Chamberlain—Alderman Anthony Brown, and Mr. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey. Sir John Pirie announces that it is not his 
intention to solicit the suffrages of the electors. 


The American papers recount a dreadful steam-boat explosion near 
Philadelphia, causing the death of ten persons, and the serious injury of 
several others. 





THE PATENT METALLIC CAPSULES, 


Tue clumsy contrivance of wire for securing the corks of champagne, 
soda-water, and other effervescing drinks—and also the use of wax and 
resin for excluding the air from spirits, condiments, preserves, cosme- 
tics, &c.—is likely to be wholly superseded by the Metallic Capsule; a 
very neat and efficacious invention, which not only hermetically seals 
the bottle or vessel to which it is applied, but also serves to prevent 
fraudulent substitution, as the capsule is stamped with the name and 
device of the manufacturer, and cannot be removed without detection. 
This product of French ingenuity was first adopted in this country by 
Mr. Berrs, for preventing inferior imitations of his British Brandy; 
and having purchased the English patent, he now manufactures them 
for other parties. The metal is a kind of tin, which is said to be 
non-corrosive, aud therefore especially serviceable for securing che- 
mical and other liquids containing acid, and also for preventing the 
action of damp on the cork. The obvious utility of the Metallic Cap- 
sules, coupled with their inexpensiveness, is sufficient recommendation; 
and already they are extensively used. : 

The machinery by which they are made is so beautiful that it de- 
serves particular mention. The metal is cast in long strips or bands, 
which are passed successively between four pairs of cylinders, until the 
proper degree of tenuity and polish is obtained. The ribands of 
metal are then placed in the grip of another machine, which cuts them 
into circular discs. The process of shaping the dises into capsules is 
very ingenious; and the machinery employed is complex and elabo- 
rate. The discs are dropped into a hopper, and each one is separately 
thrust by a plunger, or stamper, into a circular orifice, which gives to 
the disc its first approximation to the cap form; the embryo capsule is 
then transferred, by the self-acting movement of an eccentric wheel, 
to about a dozen other stampers ; by each of which it is thrust succes- 
sively into corresponding orifices, until it is completely formed. The 
name and device required are subsequently stamped with a die by the 
usual process. The method of fastening the capsule on the bottle or 
jar is very simple: a smail cord twisted round the neck of the vessel, 
bow-string-fashion, effectually secures it, with the addition of a touch of 
cement, 





MONEY MARKET. 

Stock ExcuanGe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
™~ The Government Securities improved slightly on Monday ; but another com- 
plexion was given to the market by the arrival of the intelligence from Mo- 
gador. The decline which then commenced has continued till today, when 
Consols both for Money and Account have been as low as 98}; marking & 
fall of 1 per cent from the highest price of the week. Some influential pur- 
chases both for Money and Account have since occasioned an improvement 0 
4 per cent: the closing prices may consequently be quoted } per cent below 
those of Monday. Bank Stock has been done at 199, and India Stock at 281 
for Money, and afterwards at 279 for Account. The latter quotation is from 4 
to 5 per cent below recent prices. A change appears to have taken place in 
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lic opinion, as evidenced by some large sales of Stock which occurred 


Poth on Wednesday and yesterday, for Money. These operations were 
principally in the Three-and-a-half per Cent Stocks; all three va- 
rieties of which closed yesterday, previously to their amalgamation into one 
species of Three-and-a-quarter per Cent Stock: the pressure upon the market 
might therefore be in some degree attributable to this circumstance. Upon all 
previous occasions, one description at least of Three-and-a-half per Cent Stock 
has remained open—the Reduced Three-and-a- half per Cents, and Three. and- 
a-half per Cents 1818, closing for the dividend in April and October, and the 
New Three-and-a-half per Cents in January and July. The present altera- 
tion, which renders necessary the closing of the books of all the three Stocks till 
the 17th October, may therefore have occasioned many of the sales already 
noticed. 
course of political events; and the parties connected with the pigeon- expresses 
have been large and important operators. Money still continues very abun- 
dant, and the Foreign Exchanges do not show any indication of decline: it 
will hence be evident that the fear of waris not yet general. Some policies have 
been underwritten at Lloyd’s to pay if war be declared between Eng!and and 
France within six months: the rate, till yesterday, was about four guineas per 
cent; but it then rose to five guineas, and that premium has today been paid 
to a small extent upon a policy by which the holder is to receive it war be de- 
clared before 31st December next. 

The operations of the Foreign Market have not been important, and prices 
are without material variation. Dutch Two-and-a half per Cents are about 


} per cent lower, and generally there is not much disposition to purchase stock ; | 
put on the otber hand, the holders do not appear inclined to sell, no large trans- | 


The prices are consequently supported, not- 


actions of any kind occurring. 
Spanish Stock had risen } 


withstanding the decline of the English Funds. 1 
per cent, and was in demand at that improvement; but it has fallen back to- 
day to the whole extent of the rise. 

The Railway Shares are without any material variation; nothing like a dis- 
position to sell any of them being apparent. ‘The French Shares are about Li. 
lower than last week: the market is firm, however, at the depression, with but 
little doing. 

Sarurnpay, TWELVE o'cLoc# 

The English Funds have improved } per cent, in consequence of an advance 
of the French Stocks to a similar extent on the Paris Exchange. The busi- 
ness transacted has hitherto been unimportant. The Foreign Funds are firmer, 
with but litile doing; and the Railway Shares may generally be quoted at ad- 
vanced prices. The business in this branch has not been so extensive a3 usual, 
the following being the only varieties in which transactions have occurred : 
Birmingham and Gloucester, 1074 ; Ditto, New, 263; Brighton and Lewes, 
4; Chichester and Brighton, 4; Birmingham, 220 221 220}; Newcastle and 
Darlington Junction, 463 ; York, North Midland, and Selby, Serip, 35. 

Sarurpay, Two o'clock 

The Englich Funds close at an advance of 4 per cent upon the opening. 

The rise bas been chiefly produced by extensive purchases made by a broker, 








who is believed to act for the parties connected with the pigeon express:s ; and | 


it is reported that the French Funds improved again yesterday. Reduced 
Three-and-a-half per Cents have been done at 108% for Moncey, and New 


Three-and-a-half per Cents at 1003 and 101, although the books of these | 


Stocks are both shut. The only business in the Foreign Market has been in 
Spanish Stock, which has improved ; and the Foreign Bonds generally are 
firm, in consequence of the rise in the English Funds. 

The transactions in Railway Shares bave been numerous and important, and 
generally at advanced prices. It will be seen that Great Western are quoted 
at 139 or 64 prem.; the highest quotation these Shares have ever yet reached. 
Birmingham aud Gloucester, York and North Midland, and others, are from 
12. to 2/. higher. The following bargains have occurred in addition to those 
given in the morning: Birmingham and Gloucester, 109; Dublin and Cashel, 
73 62; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 656; Great North of England, 1125; Great 
Western, 1384 189; Birmingham, 222; Ditto, New ‘Thirds, 37}; 
Quarter-Shars, 274; Blackwall, 73 7; Brighton, 4778; Greenwich, 83; Ditto, 
Preference, 23; South-western, 83; Ditto, Eighth-Shares, 3}; Manchester 
and Leeds, Half-Shares, £2; Manchester end Birmingham, 52}; Midland, 
108 6 1U8; vorwi 
131; South-eastern and Dover, (New) 114; York and North Midland, 1063; 
Lynn and Ely, 4 33. 
8 per Cent Consols.ce.ce.ooe. 984 
Ditto for Account ...csecrere. 984 J 
3 per Cent Reduced....... 


Colombian ex Venezuela.,... 
Dauish 3 per Cents Perrier 
Duich 2} per Cents,..... see 








a 
me 





3 per Ceut Ditto..........6. shut Dittu 5 per Cents..... cess 
New 34 per Cents .....0.0-6.. Shut Mexicaud per Ceuts ...0..6 
PM ROUGE i ccccccweccnngnes Lae'e Ditto Deferred. ............ 
Exchequer Bills........prem. 74 6 | Portuguese New 5p.Cts. 1841 
India Stock...cc..ccccesocses 24981 | Russian 5 per Cents........ 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.......+6. 834 44 Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 
Belgian 5 per Cents,.......0 101 3 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 
Chilian 6 per Cents,,....+06. 1035 | Venezuela Active o.seossecs 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arriven—At Gravesend, 27th August, Enterprise, Cundell, from Hobart Town; 28t 
Aden, Waddell, from Port Phillip ; aud 29th, Breadalbane, M' Niel, from Cale 
Off Hastings, 29th, Oriental, M-Fie, from Calcutta. At Liverpool, 27:h, Doris: 
Blyth. from Bombay ; and 28th, Harbinger, Caudlish, from Singapore. Of Cork, 
26th, Litherland, Freeman, from China. At St. Helena, 6th July, Duke of Wellington, 
Hargreave, trom China; Benares, Gilkisou ; and Prince of Wales, Wilson, from Cal- 
cutta; Edina, Skinner; Reliance, Kemp; aud Mount Stuait Eiphinstene, Lawson, 
- from Bombay. 

Saitep— From Gravesend, ¥5th August, Cornwall, Withers, for Bombay ; and 27th, 
Privce of Wates, Hopkins, for Calcutta. From Liverpool, 24th August. Ear! Powis, 
Wilson ; and Charles Jones, Bird, for China; Nith, Graham, for Calcutta; and 
Palanquin, Mure, for Bombay ; 25th, Eleanor Laucaster, Baker, for Ditto 











~é 
Tugleborongh, Rae, for Caleutta; 28th, Hashemy, ————, for Ditto; and 29th, | 


Thomas, Arbuthnot, for Ditto. From the Clyde, 26th, Eagle, Lang, for Bombay ; 
and 27th, Belhaven, Watt, for Calcutta. 





THE ARMY. 
: OFFIcr or OxvNance, August 26.—Corps of Royal Engineers— 
Skyriug to be Sec. Capt. vice Coddington, seconded ; Sec. Lier 
First Lieut, vice Skyring, 

War-orrice, Aug. 30.—l]th Fi ot—Capt. L. C. Conran, from the 56th F.ct, to be 
Capt. vice Cox, whoexchanges, 42d Fi ot— Capt. C. B. Grey, from hali-pay 9th 
Light Drags. to be Capt. vice W. Beales, who exchanges ; Lieut. A. W. Macdonald to 
be Capt. vice Grey, who retires ; Ensign the Hon. G. Hl. E. Grant to be Lieut. | y pur- 
chase, vice Macdonald; C. C. Graham, Gent. to be Eusigu, by purchase, vier Grant. 
45th Foot— Lieut. H. T. Vialls to be Capt. by purehase, vice Williams, who retires; 
Ensign J. M°Crea to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Vialls ; W. L. Woodturd, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice M‘Crea. 56th Foot— Cart. S.S Cox. trom the [lth Foot. 
to be Capt. vice Conran, who exchanges. 77th Foot— Ensign G. H. S$. Willis to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Rooke, who retires; St. Leger Gordou, Gent. to be Eusign, 
by purchase, vice Willis—88th Foot—Eusign J. G. Crosse to be Lieut. by purchase, 
Vice Laflan, who retires ; B. B. Mauleverer, Geut. to be Eusign, by purely ise, Vice 
Crosse. 89th Foot—Lieut. G. L. D. Amiel, from the 35th Fi ot, tobe Lieut. vice New- 
bury, appoinied Paymaster of the Rifle Brigade. 97th Foot— Ensign S. M. Hawkins 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Corrance, who retires; C. IL. Lumicy, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase vice Hawkins. : 

2d West India Regt.—C. J. G. Williams, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Whelan, deceased. 

Brevet - Capt. C. B. Grey, of the 42d Foot, to be Major in the Army. 


irst Lieut. C. F. 
- W. Lovell to be 











The French Funds continue to be regarded as the indicators of the | 


Ditto, | 


Ditto, and Birmingham and Derby, 77; Norwich and Brandon, | 
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PRIVATEERING. 

On land, war has, in theory at least, been conducted for upwards 
of half-a-century upon comparatively humane principles. Attempts 
have been made to give laws to its lawlessness. It is now under- 
stood that war is an affair of the military alone; that the civilian, 
if he stick to his own business, is not to be meddled with. The 
sharp justice exercised upon all belligerents out of uniform is vindi- 
cated on the plea of the protection extended to non-combatants. 
The property, too, of the private citizen is respected: he is sub- 
jected to extra-levies for the supply of the troops, but confiscation 
and plunder by private parties is obsolete. Giving up towns to 
plunder is exceptional ; and Naporron’s maraude, after his ex- 
perience of its effect in embittering the peasantry and demoralizing 
his troops, is not likely to be repeated. 

If these humane regulations are too little respected in practice, 
their justice is at least admitted ; the decent hypocrisy of pretend- 
ing to obey them prevails—and that is a great step gained. But in 
naval warfare, the old system of pillage and outrage on the persons 
of those who defend their property is still in the ascendant. 

The very first step of a naval war is to capture as many of the 
| enemy’s merchantmen as can be laid hold of. No doubt, a very 
| efficient and recognized means of beating an enemy is to impoverish 
him. But in the regulated warfare of the land, each government 
strives to impoverish the hostile government ; leaving to it the in- 
vidious task of drawing the purses of its own subjects. Even an 
army supporting itself in an enemy’s country goes regularly to 
work: it taxes the inhabitants so that men pay in proportion, and 
have their rights of private property respected. But the capture 
| of merchantmen is sheer freebooting—confiscation—a_ practical 
| assertion of the doctrine that the subject of a hostile state has no 
rights. 

This is the least part of the evil: in naval wars governments are 
in the habit of delegating this right to plunder which they claim, 
to private individuals, not subjected to the control of military 
discipline. By letters of marque, private individuals are licensed to 
plunder the enemy for their own private advantage. The direct 
gain of robbing the enemy’s subjects is theirs exclusively : the 
government which forms this alliance is only indirectly benefited by 
the national impoverishment of its adversary. 

The privateer is no better than a licensed pirate. He does not 
fight for glory, or for patriotism, or from a sense of professional 
| duty. Ilis motives are undisguisedly those of the buccaneer and 
highwayman. Ile is at best a cowardly robber, who would net dare 
to commit his crime if he knew that in addition to the risk of being 
pistolled by the party he bids stand and deliver, he incurred an 
| additional risk of being hanged if he escaped the first danger. 

The state which takes such miscreants into its employment never 
can be sure that they will not exceed the licence it gives them and 
add cruelty to crime. Inthe war in which this country was engaged 
when Georcethe Third mounted the throne, the narrow seas were 
crammed with English privateers. They ran out from the Thames, 
manned with any desperadoes picked up in the brothels and gam- 
ing-houses of London, then the resort of the highwaymen and foot- 
pads of the day, and attacked indiscriminately all flags—neutral and 
allied as well as hostile. ‘he capture of a Dutch vessel with a Spa- 
nish Chargé d’Affaires on board, by a band of these buccaneers, 
provoked inquiry into their dealings, and for a time the gibbets at 
Blackwall groaned beneath hecatombs of them; but to little good 
purpose. Even peace did not put a stop all at once to their out- 
rages; for parties of them, having contracted a habit of piracy, 
continued to indulge in it long after the Government had any use 
for them. 

Notwithstanding the improvement which better improved police 
and more generally-diffused education and refinement had made in 
the morals of most European countries during the interval, the pri- 
vateers of the beginning of this century were not a whit better than 
those of 1760. A letter of marque was taken out for some swift- 
sailing craft, and her master proceeded to man her with the most 
reckless ruffians he could pick out of the offscourings of society. 
The habitués of the slave-trade, the veteran pirates of the Greek 
Islands and the Gulf of Mexico, rascals whom the fear of deserved 
| punishment had driven to desert from men-of-war, renegadoes who 
knew that the gibbet awaited them at home for having fought 
against their country’s flag—every callous and desperate outcast 
| was welcome. The scenes of horror perpetrated in many a fair and 
| stately merchant-barque by those ruffians would appal the most 
unfeeling. ‘The inveterate hatred felt by our gallant tars for the 
crews of those low-decked, swift, rascally-looking craft, which used 
| to prowl around our convoys in hopes of picking off a lagging mer- 
{ chantman after nightfall, was well earned. 

Great though the culpability of the governments who stooped 
| to avail themselves of such instruments undoubtedly was, there is 
something yet more hateful in the conduct of those callous and 
mercenary individuals who invested their capitals in privateering 
speculations. It is inconceivable how men—decent churchgoing 
men, respected upon ‘change—could grow rich by fitting out pri- 
vateers, and never feel a twinge of conscience. Surely their dreams 
were haunted by the thoughts of the bankrupts they made—of the 
outrages perpetrated on board of prizes by the banditti in their 
pay. Compared with such men, slave-traders—Pepro Bianco 
| himself—are humane and considerate individuals. The slave- 
| trader preys ouly upon Blacks and savages; the speculator in pri- 
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vateering preys upon men of his own colour, and even of his own 
tongue and kindred. 

No one can deny the truth of all this; and yet the next war 
that Providence sends upon us for our sins will see privateering as 
rife as ever. So long as peace lasts, the question is looked on as 
abstract speculation: no statesman will trouble himself about it. 
When war has broken out, or is imminent, it is too late to provide 
for the abolition of privateering. The right of issuing letters of 
marque has too long been sanctioned by the international law of 
Europe for a single state to refuse to recognize them. 
only one remedy—a sharp one, but sharp diseases require such: 


let our Government abstain from issuing letters of marque, and | 
| the settlement of New Zealand. 
of-war, that since the crews of privateers cannot be run up at the | to occupy those islands, and, in hostility to colonization, even 
| went so far as to disclaim its own unquestioned right to them. 


let the Admiralty issue instructions to all commanders of men- 


yard-arm when taken, no privateer is to be taken. The certainty 
of being sunk is as likely to cool a pirate’s courage as the 
certainty of being hanged. A steamer with a Paixhans gun is 
more than a match for the best clipper ever built for licensed piracy 
in Boston, Baltimore, or the creeks and crannies of Bretagne ; and 
though Foreign Governments might object to our disregarding their 
letters of marque after making prisoners the crew of a privatcer, 
they cannot oblige us to take their vessel. 





NORTH AFRICAN POLITICS. 
France has gone to war with Morocco, alleging that Morocco has 
not only given shelter to Anp-rn-Kaper, but supplied him with 
troops and munitions of war wherewith to harass the frontiers of 
Algeria and prolong the resistance of the Kabyles in the interior. 

Spain has made threatening demonstrations against Morocco, 
alleging that no redress can be obtained for injuries committed in 
Morocco on the persons and properties of Spanish subjects. It is of 
great importance for Spain to keep a check on the overbearing and 
fickle inhabitants of Morocco; for the Canaries and Southern 
parts of Spain have considerable traffic with them, and the fisheries 
on the coast of Africa are probably the best-conducted and most 
profitable branch of industry in the Canaries. 

That the French and Spanish demonstrations against Morocco 
are simultaneous, could scarcely be avoided, seeing that the aggres- 
sions which are said to have provoked them were simultaneous. 
The coincidence in time may be the result of secret preconcert ; 
but of this there is no evidence beyond the suspicions of an organ 
of Lord Parmerston, who makes the assumed complicity of 
France and Spain a ground of crimination of Lord ABERDEEN. 

Even on the assumption that Narvagz isa mere creature of Louis 
Puiripre, it does not appear that an English Minister is to be 
blamed for allowing Naryarz to assume the reins of government in 


Spain, or that England is in a worse position because he has done so. 
The friends and followers of Esrarrero themselves confessed that 
his deposition was effected by a Spanish movement; that the Eng- 
lish Government had neither the right nor the power to prevent it. 
The government of Narvaez is a necessity which England could 


not control. And as to the designs of France on Africa, impo- 
verished and distracted Spain could do nothing to arrest them, and 
can do nothing to promote them. If Lovrs Puiriprs has really by 
bribes and intrigues gained the present rulers of Spain to play his 
game in Africa, he has only complicated and encumbered his political 
machinery by the addition of a useless member. An ailiance 
gained not by national sympathies but by court intrigue is always 
precarious, and a source rather of embarrassment than strength. 
So, even if there were truth in the dreams of Spanish and French 
plots, England isolated and uncompromised might await their de- 
nhouement with perfect tranquillity. 


FRENCH COLONIZATION. 

Tue labours of the Colonial Commission appointed in 1840 are not 
unprecedented in the history of France. The colonial policy of 
Cornert, though tainted with the economical heresies of the re- 
strictive system, recognized many important truths, and was vigo- 
rously carried into execution. 'TALLEyRAND’s papers on Coloniza- 
tion, read in the Institute of France and published in its Transac- 
tions, occupy a position in the literature of colonization mid-way 
beween the writings of Smiru and of WakerreLtp. Just and com- 
prehensive though the views of the Duc De Broctie and his col- 
laborateurs in the Colonial Commission undoubtedly are, ‘ vixere 
fortes ante Agamemnona "—they are but treading in the footsteps 
of at least equally distinguished predecessors. 

And yet colonization has not been, and is not, the forte of 
France. M. Jures Lecuevarier, whose nationality and deep in- 
terest in colonial affairs render him on this subject a witness 
against whom Frenchmen can have no objection, says in his histo- 
rical retrospect— Since the treaty of Utrecht, France has been 
constantly losing her colonial possessions, and the treaties of 1815 
left her only fragments of them.” And the recent attempts of 
France to extend or create a colonial empire cannot with any jus- 
tice be called colonization. France has taken Algeria, and appears 
not unwilling to extend her acquisitions on the North coast of 
Africa; France has extended and strengthened her possessions on 
the Senegal, and is making various acquisitions both on the Western 
and Eastern coast of Africa; France has taken possession of the 
Marquesas and Gambier Islands, and shows a strong hankering 
after Otaheite: but all this is conquest only, not colonization. Not 
one step has yet been taken by France to colonize in reality. Real 
colonizing is the transplanting of an organized portion of a civilized 
society to a country unoccupied, or only partially and imperfectly 
occupied by savages : France does nothing of the kind, 
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The fault does not lie with the eminent and: amiable statesman 
who is President of the Colonial Commission ; neither is there any 
need to assume that he is thwarted from higher quarters, nor do we 
believe such to be the case. The truth is, that though all the most 
distinguished statesmen of France are fully alive to the national im. 
portance of colonies, they have no instruments wherewith to carry 
their views into effect. ‘The colonizing spirit, never very intensely 
strong in French people, seems at present dormant or extinct ; and 
where it does not exist there can be no colonization. The ablest 
statesmen can only guide and regulate the operation ; it is the people 
that must colonize. Let the Due De Brogrie and his coadjutors 
look to the progress of English colonization—say, for example, to 
The British Government refused 


3ut the perennial stream of colonizers which flows from the 
nation could not be checked. Missionaries commenced a quasi 
colonization ; adventurers of all kinds from Sydney flocked to the 
islands; and at last the movement en masse of the New Zealand 
Company and the settlers who emigrated under its auspices forced 
Government to recognize New Zealand as a British colony. The 
illustration of the irrepressible British instinct of colonization does 
not stop here. Already, although the Colonial Office does all in 
its power to cramp the energies of the settlers and obstruct their 
progress, are these new hives sending off their swarms to lands 
beyond them. A number of White settlers from New Zealand 
have during the last two years transferred themselves to the Fiji 
Islands; and an attempt was lately made by a party from the Bay 
of Islands to form a settlement in the New Hebrides. The pioneer- 
ing energy of the backwoodsmen of America has its counterpart 
among the English settlers of the Pacific. 

When the spontaneous impulse to colonize becomes as powerful 
in France asin England, then will the nation derive advantage from 
the liberal and enlightened views of colonial policy promulgated by 
the Duc De Brocriz, and not till then. At present there ap- 
pears to be scarcely enough of it in France to guarantee the keep- 
ing alive of her old colonies. The branch Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society located in Downing Street, to which the destinies 
of our Colonial Empire have been intrusted by the wisdom of the 
English Government, has not yet destroyed or alienated that 
empire, only because English colonization has called into existence 
powerful material interests in the Metropolis and the most im- 
portant outports, which act occasionally as a check or spur to 
Government or the Legislature. In France, the statesmen who 
would foster colonies have no such engine to work with. In 
Marseilles there is a not very powerful colonial interest ; but in 
Paris and Bordeaux nothing of the kind exists; and Havre is, from 
its connexions with South America and the cotton-growing States 
of the North American Union, decidedly anti-colonial. 





THE IRISH LANDLORD MOVEMENT TO 
RAISE WAGES. 
“A rarr day’s wages for a fair day’s work!” cries the Anti-Poor- 
law man: the cry is illustrated, we learn from the Morning Chro- 
nécle, in the incendiary fires; it is echoed by Lord Jonn RussEtz 
in Parliament; and, strangest of all, it is resounded by certain Irish 
landlords with a practical application! Right or wrong, it must 
mean something, and something very urgent. What do the mere 
words mean? “A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work” must 
mean wages which the work is worth: a thing is worth what it will 
“ bring ’—what it will exchange for: the labourers do get what their 
work is worth, what it will bring or exchange for ; and therefore they 
do get a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work, unless we are to esti- 
mate wages by some rule at variance with open competition in the 
market. We know that people allege that divers things beat down 
wages—the Poor-laws, the Corn-laws, and so forth: but to suppose 
that wages would permanently rise in any great degree on the re- 
moval of all possible restrictions and merely leaving every thing 
alone, seems to be to overlook the ratio of numbers between em- 
ployers and employed, and the effect of competition. The most 
direct, pervading, and indisputable cause of low wages, is that same 
competition which produces general “ cheapness”; labour becomes 
cheap with every thing else. Competition is a gigantic power to 
which the advancement of the world since the revival of Europe 
after the Dark Ages—during the commercial zra—is due; but 
people are in many quarters beginning to doubt whether it is a final 
and unmixed good. ‘The feeling is manifested in so many ways, 
and by parties with so little concert, that its wide spread is beyond 
doubt. We have had Owen in England and Fourier in France 
giving voice to the extreme opposite doctrine; and now there is M. 
Louis Buane advocating the organization of each handicraft in 
social workshops (atéliers sociaux) under the state. But the 
same principle peeps forth among more worldly-wise and 
less fanciful people—among commercial speculators in great 
joint-stock companies, the associators of London clubs, legislation 
to concentrate and control railways. The very existence of poor- 
relief for able-bodied is a check upon competition in cheapening 
labour. And beyond these practical checks we see where the 
blind feeling, almost unscrutinized as to its real significance, has 
spread. The evils that may follow in the train of competition are 
also regarded with a newly-awakened dislike: our factory system, 
with dangers and remedies of its own, alarms the timid ; the very 
productiveness of capital is destroyed by competition; we notice 
some trades in which profit is often expunged in the excessive 
struggle to grasp and monopolize profit by reducing it to a munl- 
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mum ; and the wages of labour are brought so low that your farm- 
servant can barely subsist, your Irish labourer is half beggar, and 
‘our London shirtmaker actually perishes by starvation or suicide. 
Much blame is cast upon the slopsellers who employ the shirt- 
makers; but they are no more cruel than is that man in a great 
crowd who is next to the one squeezed to death against the wall. 
These evil consequences might have been foretold in the nature of 
competition ; but we are in the midst of them before we pay much 
regard to them ; and the great machine still presses on, as loud and 
irresistible in its mechanical rush ahead as a steam-engine. We 
hear the cries of a few crushed and affrighted, but not the still 
harsher jar of the break that is to stop it. Who would venture— 
who could achieve the stoppage? ‘To propose a prompt resort to 
Owenism, or its more rational-looking French rival Fourierism, were 
about as reasonable as to advise that we turn cherubim tomorrow 
morning and begin the millennium. 





The world is as little in a | 


Fourierist state of mind as it is inacherubic state of body. “ Tantz | 


molis erat Romanam condere gentem”; and infinitely more huge 
and long must be the task of rebuilding the social world. But opi- 
nion is in that state, that although the march can scarcely be ar- 


rested, the cries to stop have begun, and may perhaps grow louder | 


and more multitudinous till the pace abates. 


In a few special | 


matters and to a minor extent, people are ceasing to compete and | 


beginning to codperate. ‘They find that competition defeats 
itself; that it may substitute for profits—ruin; that it may re- 
duce labour to the cheapest point, but convert it into a 
dull, disheartened, hopeless, mechanical thing, if not a malig- 
nant and treacherous counteraction. Your cheap clodhopper has 
scarcely the brains of a man; he barely reaches the degree in the 
scale of intelligence which may be marked “ criminal”; he is a 
criminal without a purpose—an incendiary. What the farmer 
saves in wages he loses in a grudging labour that delights to thwart 
him, and may take out the parsimony in the waste of a burning 
hay-yard. The cheap labour of Ireland is so turbulent, that it 
scares capital away and keeps the country poor; it is so reckless, 
that the step from industry to robbery, from “ carrying” the har- 
vest home to carrying it away, is a matter of caprice ; so utterly 
misused, that the inhabitants of the most fertile British lands are 
starving, always: agricultural occupations in the most characteristic 
and cheapest part of Ireland are a perpetual war of “ ejectments ” 
and ‘agrarian outrages”—competition has come to a real san- 
guinary battle between rent and wages. Such are oft-repeated 
facts, not theories. In that country, the most afflicted, a strange 
remedy has been begun: acting on the principle that ill-paid labour 
is bad, some Irish landlords have commenced the work of improve- 
ment by paying the labourer better—giving him more than the 
market-price for his labour—-annulling the effects of competition! 
They imagine that by paying English rates they shall raise the 
quality of Irish labour to English labour. Carry this principle out, 
and it might lead to very curious results. The notion is, of course, 
that the better wages will purchase better labour; because com- 
forts bestowed on the labourer will enlist his good-will, and make 
him freer in mind and more open to improving influences ; so that 
instead of a grudging slave the employer will gain an intelligent and 


didates for enshrinement. The religious principles of the statues 
are investigated: as the marble Byron was convicted of non- 
conformity, he was left to go to pieces in the Customhouse-cellars ; 
if a stone Burns were to appear before a Dean and Chapter, sin= 
gularly profane texts about ‘“ Church and State” and the Prince 
of Darkness might be quoted from his writings. For statues, it 
seems, are to be catechized almost as rigidly as living candidates 
for admission to the church. Altogether, from the most opposite 
motives, people are pretty well agreed that abbeys and cathedrals 
are not the most suitable places for portrait-monuments. Mr. 
Barry proposes to give the ejected gentry house-room in the New 
Palace at Westminster, “ either in the open arcades, or in galleries 
to be provided above them in the proposed additional quadrangle 
on the site of the New Palace Yard”; a suggestion of which the 
value depends on many circumstances. Some exception has been 
made to making the Houses of Parliament ornamental: but that is 
a very mechanical view of utility which regards as supererogatory 
what would make a great national structure an exponent to after 
ages of the state of art in the nation; to say nothing of the con- 
stant memento to living men, that there are things of beauty to cul- 
tivate and worship which are above mere politics and party-strife. 
Art is not only an exponent of itself, but also of the state of the 
national mind: as an exponent of the state of the national mind to 
the nation, it enables the nation to know its intellectual progress, and 


| to keep heart throughout the lower cares and troubles of daily life, 


willing coadjutor. The notion is not without some reason. But of | 


course, if true in principle, it is not altogether a matter of degree ; 
and if Irish labour can be made as good as English labour by the 
simple and direct influence of raising wages to the English stand- 
ard, English labour might be made still better by raising English 
wages to a still higher standard. It is conceivable, that, with picked 
men, paid not merely to work with brainless hands, but to help 
the master with their heads, an employer might lay out more money 
in wages and reap not less profit. It would be interesting to see 
Mr. Narer of Loughcrew’s vaunted experiment paraphrased in 
the higher scale of England. But if it were to succeed in that 
higher scale, where would it stop? Would it go on till wages and 


profits became quile equalized—a mere division of employments | 


and profits reaped, between capitalist and workman really “ laying 
their heads together” to get from the soil the greatest possible amount 
to be divided, by a perfect concert of the most intelligent devices ? 
If so, the ultimate effect of this wages-raising process would be to 
raise the agricultural labourer, in comfort, condition, and attain- 
ments, to the level of the capitalist; and then, of course, the two 
characters would merge into one. ‘The process lies between the 
blind “fair day’s wages” cry, which means nothing but a wild 
aimless uneasiness, and Fourierism, or codperation of purpose and 
of vested interests with distinct vested rights. It does not follow 
that because it is allied in nature with more extravagant fanati- 
cisms—because it tends to results that may never be realized—be- 
Cause it is incompatible with a system that has achieved its greatest 
triumphs not without producing some evils—it does not follow that 
this gordian solution of the “ wages question” is not judicious and 
hopeful. But, whatever its practical issue—great, little, or none— 
immediate or remote—the movement is too interesting to be quite 
overlooked by the political observer. 


A LODGING FOR THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD 
WANTE 


i. 





Tne country seems to have made up its mind to have national 
Monuments of illustrious Englishmen ; but where on earth to put 
them it knows not. It has been the custom to cram them into 
Westminster Abbey ; but the place is choke-full. Besides, many 
worthy persons entertain scruples to making sacred edifices the 
abodes of paid exhibitions, or to setting the dangerous precedent 
of entering a church without paying for it in some shape; and 
moreover, there are scruples as to the character of the effigy-can- 





| be distinctly ascertained before engaging the lodging. 


public or private. Why, therefore, should it not show its enno- 
bling aspect in fullest force where the nation assembles to provide 
laws for its own conduct and for its deportment before the world? 
And in that place, too, it might be most proper to marshal in 
breathing marble the men who have been the genius of the country, 
to remind our lawgivers what high mandate is theirs in ruling a 
nation thus gloriously represented in the world of intellect and 
greatness. But then come the further questions—Is the abode 
offered worthy of the monuments, with a regard to the dignity of 
art, or worthy of the commemorated dead? are the flower of the 
country to be left in corridors and staircases with porters and 
doorkeepers and “ strangers,”—treated worse than the statue in 
Don Juan, for that is admitted tothe banquet-hall? If so, nothing 
will be gained by accepting Mr. Barry’s invitation. This should 
A site for 
the reception of national monuments, whether viewed as objects of 
art or as reminiscences of great men, might well stand among the 
highest national buildings; but it ought not to be among the mere 
accessories of a legislative hall, on a par with anterooms and coach- 
houses. And would the public have constant and absolutely free 
access to the presence of the illustrious effigies ?. That is an impor- 
tant question. One of the most beneficial uses of such an assemblage 
would be the familiar lesson to the mind of the people in its idle 
and most impressible mood. The English have shown, late in the 
day, but quite as soon as they were enabled, that they are ready 
and able to profit by the arts that forbid ferocity—witness the mul- 
titudinous resort to the National Gallery and the British Museum. 
Our city is singularly deficient in such lounging-places, where idle- 
ness itself becomes instructive, and where the people can face in a 
tangible shape their own greatness, and see in part, bodily, that 
they do not pay taxes for nothing or for solely unworthy objects. 
The Hall of the Immortals should belong, in its accessibility, its 
freedom, its use, to the public. Let it be near the Houses of Par- 
liament if you will; but see that it is not made for the use of 
‘“* Members only,” or of “ strangers” upon sufferance—see that 
the people are quite at home in it. This points to the necessity of 
a proper tribunal to consider all such subjects, not merely as part 
and parcel of a single building-job, but with reference to the wants 
of the whole Metropolis. Some body should be established, to 
subsist permanently, in order to take into consideration, with regard 
to the general improvement of the capital, every scheme proposed. 
In that way, some consistent plan or principles might be kept in 
view ; and successive projects in detail might be made to subserve 
to one whole series of improvements. Such a body as the Fine 
Arts Commission would do, only not limited to promote the fine 
arts “ in building the Houses of Parliament.” In less free coun 
tries that have encouraged painting and sculpture, the sovereign, 
or his ministers and servants aptly chosen, have constituted a com- 
mission of the kind ex officio: but with our self-government and 
precise delegation of authority, a particular administration is needed 
for the purpose. It is useless to write about these things on paper, 
or to report about them in “ blue books,” while they are treated 
without breadth of view, merely as incidents to separate jobs: we 
want a machinery for securing that what is henceforth done to 
London should all tend to the one object of making it as much 
more commodious and beautiful as the means will allow, instead of 
wasting all means in petty and conflicting speculations. 
TAKING TITLES. 

Jean Paut Ricuter said, sarcastically, that the French were 
masters of the land, the English of the sea, and his countrymen 
the Germans of the air. The Princes of Germany are resolute in 
maintaining and extending their intangible empire. In the words 
of Burns, “ they're gaen, like Alexander, to spread their conquests 
further.” France is taking North-western Africa and Otaheite; 
England has taken New Zealand, Hong-kong, and Scinde ; and the 
Elector of Hesse having taken the title of “ Highness,” the Grand 
Duke of Baden has gone beyond him and taken that of “ Royal 
Highness.” ‘These important acquisitions have furnished matter 
for grave and prolonged debates in the German Diet. 
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MRS. ASHTON YATESS WINTER IN ITALY. 

Tus is a very ugreeable book, and not devoid of occasional novelty ; 
which, looking at the manner in which Italy has been overrun by 
literary as well as military invaders, is no slight merit. Mrs. Yates 
is not indeed a learned or critical traveller, though she has a taste 
for art, and a competent knowledge of ancient and modern Italian 
history. [ler new information is accidental or individual ; arising 
from being the last visiter who has told her story, or from some 
peculiar means of acquiring knowledge, or from a habit of noting 
appearances that struck her, without regard to their being trivial in 
the estimate of many. These qualities are set off by a style easy, 
simple, and unaffected, and by a manner which we can only 
characterize as being, like the book itself, agreeable. 

There are some shadows to these lights: Mrs. Yates rather 
allows her antiquarian and historical lore to run away with her pen ; 
and in giving the cream of her reading made easy, she assumes too 
little knowledge in her correspondent, or at least in the public. 
She has also a taste for reverie that almost sinks into “ fine” writ- 
ing; the sentiments being sometimes taken from poets who have 
treated her subjects—as, for instance, the reflections on the field 
of Thrasymene, where Childe Harold and Hohenlinden may both be 
recognized. Even these would be pleasant enough if rarer ; but 
their frequent occurrence flattens the interest. This is more 
especially the case in the second volume. 

Mrs. Yares’s field of observation commences with Rome and its 
vicinity; where she spent her Christmas, and remained till the 
Carnival; in whose witless buffooneries the English appear to take 
a much more leading part than the respectable natives. The sa- 
turnalia over, she departed for Naples, and saw all the usual sights, 
and something more, for she penetrated into several out-of-the-way 
towus—that were during the prosperous days of Southern Italy: 
but Vesuvius she only partially ascended, for “ her courage failed ” 
as she approached the mountain, and she let her friends proceed 
without her. From Naples she returned to Rome, and thence 
proceeded to Florence, Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, and Venice ; at 
which last she lingered, delighted. Rome and Naples, however, 
are the places of her longest sojourn and most elaborate descrip- 
tion; next to them, Venice and Florence take the pas; Padua, 
Ferrara, and Bologna, being little more than flying visits. 

Mrs. Yares had not the extensive means Mrs. SuELiey pos- 
sessed of judging of the Italian character; but she entertains a 
favourable view of it, and from what she was able to see and learn, 
considers the people advancing. ‘This is her opinion on the 

MORALS OF THE HIGHER CLASSES IN ROME. 

I have not epportunities of judging of Italian society from my own observa- 
tion, and I should perhaps give you erroneous impressions if 1 were to communi- 
cate my crude ideas on the subject ; but I cannot refrain from mentioning my 
conviction, from all I bear, that some objectionable peculiarities of manners most 
notorious formerly, and confined to the higher classes, have altogether disappeared. 
I have no doubt that, as with us, young Italian ladies of the present day are 
brought into company at a marriageable age, and form lasting attachments and 
connexions, and also that married women now never have established cavalieri 
serventi. ‘Che temporary domination of the French had doubtless a salutary 
influence on manners in this particular ; for, to his honour let it be remembered, 
that Napoleon always discouraged persons who did not hold sacred the matri- 
monial bond; of which fact there are some striking instances to be found in 
the entertaining Memoirs of the Dutchess D’Abrantes; although his own ex- 
ample dove not attest the same right way of thinking—the ambition of forming 
a dynasty overcame his better judgment on the subject. 

Adopting the maxim of “speak as you find,” she also gives a 
good character of some who have hitherto borne a very indifferent 
one. 

HONESTY OF THE NEAPOLITANS. 

Of the better class of Neapolitans we have received the most favourable im- 
pressions ; never in our intercourse with them having experienced any but the 
most satisfactory conduct, and in some instances unusual politeness and 
honesty. We were lately at a shop where the persons keeping it neither knew 
our names nor address, and we had only occasionally purchased a few small 
matters; in making a payment some change was tu be given; the shopkeeper 
had none, and he insisted on our taking back the piastre we had offered, saying 
he would rather we remained in his debt, for then he should be sure of our re- 
turning to his shop,—a refined sort of compliment this, in its way. Buta 
more substantial favour was done by a tradesman who returned three piastres 
that we had overpaid; and another took the trouble of bringing a gold chain 
and some ornaments that my daughters had very carelessly Jeft on his counter. 
He was «dealer in the same things, but these purchases bad been made else- 
where: he fortunately knew our address, and lost no time in replacing the 
Stray articles, even before they were missed. 

The picturesque Lazzaroni are, 1 am happy to say, daily diminishing in 
number, owing to the improvement of their condition. ‘They are not by any 
means so large a class, nor so distinct from the ordinary poor, as I believe they 
were furmerly, and as 1 expected, from different accounts, to find them. 

‘The person in whose Louse we have the good fortune, pro tempore, to be do- 
miciled, on the Chiaja, is an Englishwoman, who has resided here for twenty- 
five years ; und she assured me that she never found the least indisposition to 
work on the part of the poor, and that they are always thankful for employ- 














ment, with which the present Government most creditably endeavours to supply 
them. But such was not always the case, and when thirty thousand destitute 
able-bodied men denominated Lazzaroni were loose upon society half-famished 
(as the dogs are described to be in Constantinople,) surrounded by luxury and 
civilization, of none of the advantages of which they partook, it is, 1 think, a 
proof of their extreme mildness of character, that they never assumed the 
formidable aspect of the Janissaries in “the City of the Sultan.” In m 
opinion, it is wonderful that there have not been many Masaniellos. Nothing 
but actual starvation bere causes even an emeute among the suffering class, 
GROWTH OF LANDED GENTRY IN TUSCANY. 

Our road lay among the Apennines, which formed an endless variety of com- 
binations of beautiful scenery, all clothed in the gayest apparel. Luxuriant wild 
flowers, and banks of purple thyme, were spread far and near ; the latter, like 
Scotland’s heather, enriching the foreground, and occasionally contrasting it 
with the sterile rocks that rose above, grouped in fantastic shapes, or which, 
boldly massive, seemed to preclude access even to the bounding goat, that 
adventurous lover of craggy steeps. We remarked some excellent, handsome, 
and quite modern houses, in the midst of these Italian highlands, many mileg 
distant from Florence ; from which it would appear that at least temporary 
residence on their estates is becoming more frequent than it was formerly among 
the great landed proprietors of Tuscany. We were told by an English gentle. 
man of large landed property, who has been settled in the neighbourhood of 
Florence for twenty years, that the most happy intercourse invariably subsists 
between the landlord and tenant, when a Fattore is not employed to oppress 
and pillage the one and cheat and deceive the other. The arrangement between 
them is that they divide the fruits of the soil. He said that many of his acquaint- 
ances who used to employ Fattori or agents, now manage and superintend their 
own estates, and have thereby benefited themselves and their tenants so ob- 
viously that the laudable practice is becoming more general than formerly : andit 
would make a most important change for the better in society in Italy, if the 
healthful, manly pursuits of a country life, were generally adopted by persons 
of fortune, instead of the idle amusements of cities for those who can take no 
part in the government, and whose leading occupation is to kill time. 

If the upper classes of Italy really desire to regenerate their 
country, they cannot do better than follow these Tuscan models: 
it may be a slow, but it will be a sure preparation. In a country 
of any extent, the base of an enduring aristocracy must be terri- 
torial. A monied, a titular, or a priestly aristocracy, may last long 
in quiet times, and upheld by power; but, based upon habit as 
much as upon opinion, they can neither resist a convulsion nor 
effect a change. A territorial aristocracy, however, must be some- 
thing more than mere receivers of the profits of land. If they are 
nothing beyond this, they are only a monied aristocracy of another 
kind, whose property is equally liable to confiscation as that of the 
fundholder or the clergy, though it must be done in another way. 
Family attachment, and that sort of public feeling which is best 
expressed by the word loyalty, are requisite to give political 
power to a territorial aristocracy; and these can only be pro- 
duced by time and the interchange of kindness, or maintained by 
the latter. Without a ballast of this nature to trim the state vessel, 
and the leaders which such a body might supply, even a successful 
outbreak in Italy, under any conceivable circumstances, would be 
most disastrous. The country would be worse off than Spain ; for 
its provinces would want the custom of unity which time has given 
to those of Spain, and it would be without the dead weight or 
drag that arises from the existence of a hereditary sovereign. 

Returning trom this digression to Mrs. Yares’s Winter in Italy, 
we close with a few extracts, that will serve to convey an idea of 
her general matter. 

INTERVIEW WITH THE POPE. 

Our acquaintance with a young clergyman, who had some interest among 
the Cardinals, obtained for us the honour of an interview with the Pope. We 
were a party of about twelve; and on being told that we were all English, he 
dispensed with our bending the knee, or showing him any mark of homage to 
which our stiff-necked, stiff-limbed people are unaccustomed. Horace Wal- 
pole, it is said, on being presented, drew back, loth to pay the tribute of re- 
spect good Catholics were doing to the slipper; which the Pope perceiving, 
kindly addressed him—* My son, don’t be afraid of showing respect to an old 
man.” We, not being called on to pay any such implied homage, placed our- 
selves at once in a circle around his Holiness. He was plainly babited ina 
loose white cloth robe, made like a dressing-gown ; his slippers only were or- 
namented, being composed of crimson and gold. He is an animated, benevolent- 
looking old gentleman, of about seventy years of age. One of his Bishops, an 
Englishman, stood near, (the Pope was himself standing, leaning his back 
against a table,) and told him who some of us were; mentioning that one of 
the party was a Member of Parliament, another a naval captain, &c.; and to 
each person he spoke in Italian on subjects appropriate to their callings. From 
us ladics he inquired how long we had been in Rome? had we travelled 
much? and ordinary questions of the sort; which, though very interesting 
to us coming from his lips, were probably, as well as our answers, very tire- 
some to him. In about half an hour, he called for his hat and cloak, and bow- 
ing, left us, to take a walk in the adjoining garden. 

A JULICIOUS EXPLANATION OF ROMISH UNITY. 

The Church here presents now, as formerly, so vast a variety in its professors 
as puzzles one to imagine how—its members being so different in externals—it 
can be uniform in its purposes. ‘Truly it is of capacious as well as of elastic 
construction. There is the Pope, that “ servant of servants,” with bis triple 
crown; Cardinals are seen everywhere drawn in their state carriages, accom- 
panied by fine liveried attendants, or walking in processiona, the weight of their 
scarlet and ermine robes supported by trainbearers. From Cardinals downwards 
are met at every turn different gradesof the clerical body; some richly dressed— 
purple and scarlet mingling in their habiliments, others more plain; until the 
coarsely-garbed Friars bring up the rear, their bare feet and uncovered heads 
aiding in appearance their equal pretensions with the meanest beggars to the 
extreme of poverty. A 

What a diversity of tastes are thus accommodated within the bosom of the 
Church, for which in ours there is no provision! And therefore, probably, arise 
our different sects; and this it is that gives to us, who belong to the Reformed 
religion, the character of being divided, whilst the Roman Catholics lay claim 
to unity from baving arrangements made within their own body to suit many 
men of many minds. Some among us, who abjure pomp, turn Quakers; 
others, who love it even in holy orders, are candidates for rank and seats among 
our Peers ; again, those who are stubborn, and will not recognize Episcopal au- 
thority, are Presbyterians, Independents, &c. &c. : whereas, among the Romana 
Catholics, diversity of opinion as to church- government and many other mat- 
ters, I believe, is really as great, (always allowing for agreement as to there 
being one infallible temporal (earthly ?] head of the church); and yet 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and other denominations, though differing a3 widely 
perhaps from their parent-stock as do many of our sectaries from the esta- 
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plished religion, are not considered separatists, because. more of haman skill 
jg to be found in the construction of the Roman Catholic than in that of the 
Reformed Church. j ; . . 

In subordinate points, too, we are surpassed in policy ; that is to say, if 
we shrink from the taunts cast upon us for our apparent divisions. Our 
churches are kept inviolably for the use of our establisbed clergy ; none who has 
not subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles can enter the pulpit of any parish- 
church: whereas in Rome the churches are thrown open to all zealous 

reachers, and it is not uncommon to see a poorly-clad Friar holding forth 
under the splendid dome of the Jesuits, as well as in many others of the most 
magnificent churches, 
ROMAN PRIDE. 

The pride of birth as Romans has never departed since the period when St. 
Paul declared he was free-born ; and an observer will often perceive indications 
of their reminiscence of past greatness in other ways, as well as in the names 
frequently given by the lower classes to their children. I have several times 
heard balf-clothed ragazzi called Julius Cesar, Augustus Claudius, &c., 
(Brutus scems to be a name quite forgotten; ) and it is not wonderful that the 
Cexsars and Augustuses should shrink from the anvil and the plough, and hand 
them over to the lighthearted Neapolitans, who seem to love cheerfulness and 
pleasure unencumbered with any sense of native dignity or longings after 
what they are not. There are no manufactures but of priests unconnected 
with /es beauz arts; so that one can see good reason why a large portion of men 
are willing to put their sons into well-provided religious establishments, who 
are “ too proud to dig and to beg are ashamed.” 

Although the lower order of Romans are not unwilling to be engaged as 
servants, it is for the most part persons from a distance, designated Forestieri, 
who do #!] the drudgery necessarily falling on that class; and the mode in which 
the Italians employ their domestics hardly infringes on their dignity. * ™ 

A Roman woman will not be hired to scour a floor, nor do any such menial 
offices; and accordingly, in the best hotels, which are kept by clever men who 
have travelled, and are either not Romans or have lived a good deal from home, 
females are procured from remote parts of the country, to affurd their customers, 
the English particularly, the neat accommodation required. 


MR. BREEN’S ST. LUCIA. 

Excertina Guadaloupe and Trinidad, St. Lucia is the largest 
in the group of the lesser Antilles or Caribbean Islands ; its length 
being forty-two miles, its greatest breadth twenty-one, and its 
superficies 158,620 acres. Of this quantity only 9,000 acres are un- 
der cultivation, and only 45,000 are granted, the remaining 113,000 
belonging to the Crown. ‘The colony was originally French ; it 
was often taken, retaken, or restored, during the wars of the last 
century and the time of Naroreon, but was finally ceded to Great 
Britain at the general peace. It still retains strong traces of its 
French origin in laws, language, and manners. 

Mr. Breen resided on the island thirteen years: and this fact, 
coupled with the little notice that has been taken of St. Lucia and 
the invariable inaccuracy of that little, has induced him to publish 
this volume ; which contains a forcible and rather graphic de- 
scription of the natural features, productions, and population of 
the island, with a sufficient sketch of its past history and present 
condition, statistical, moral, legal, and industrial. The book indeed 
is not devoid of the feelings, perhaps prejudices, of the colonist ; 
but it has the spirit and certainty of touch which an actual 
knowledge of the thing described seldom fails to impart, and Mr. 
Breen has none of the smallness of a colonist. 

From some scattered passages in the book, the object of the 
writer would seem to be to recommend St. Lucia to the public in 
general, if not to settlers in particular. But his account of it by 
no means leaves a favourable impression as regards this purpose. 
The natural features are striking to the lover of the picturesque,— 
an imposing yet pleasing intermixture of mountain, rocky valley, 


ravine, forest, stream, torrent, and lowland, more or less clothed | 


with Tropical vegetation, and offering a variety of views at every 
step. Steps, however, are not easily taken, and sometimes require 
so much attention as to allow one small leisure to look about. This 
is Mr. Breen’s account of the St. Lucian “ Trace,” the road that 
connects together the two sides of the island, divided from each 
other by a chain of mornes or mountains running through its length. 

“The road from Castries to the windward part of the island is called the 
Trace, or mountain-track, Starting in an Eastern direction, you gradually 
ascend to the summit of a hill, connecting Morne Fortuné with the central 
chain of mountains ; and continue your route until you reach the more elevated 
situation near Mr. Guesneau’s estate. This spot, being itself totally devoid of 
trees, presents an uninterrupted prospect, for many miles round, of bills and 
vallies, mornes and ravines, covered with umbrageous forest-trees, and inter- 
spersed with cane-fields, coffee-bushes, and gardens, in endless varicty. The 
coup d'wil is at once picturesque and sublime. At this point the Trace com- 
mences, and runs along the summit of the mountain-range, abruptly winding 
up and down through a labyrinth of brushwood and broken trees. ‘The ridge 
in many places is so narrow as not to admit of two persons riding abreast : 
and the passage or track is extremely dangerous, being bounded on either side 
by tremendous and unfathomable precipices. During the hurricane-months, 
the summit of this mountain is shrouded in mists; and the huge masses of 
rock which are seen projecting on every side, held up by the roots of trees 
shooting from their interstices, imparts a wild and sombre aspect to the scene. 
But the most remarkable feature of this extraordinary mountain-pass is the 
descent {rom the summit of Morne Barabara to the valley of Mabouya. Here, 
while the traveller is panting for breath, he contemplates beneath him a de- 
clivity 200 feet in depth, and all the way down a perpendicular track, shaped 
into a corkscrew by the inequalities of the ground. As he proceeds on his 
headlong course, hanging over the horse’s neck, both man and horse appear sus- 
pended trom the side of the precipice, as if supported by some invisible agency. 
n proportion, however, to the danger of the descent is the precaution of the 
traveller, and serious aceidents are of unfrequent occurrence. Some persons 
Lever dismount; others never do otherwise: this may depend upon the state or 
Strength of a man’s nerves. After a heavy fall of rain the earth becomes de- 
tached and slippery, and then the danger is truly appalling. But in general it 
18 much safer and less fatiguing to ride the whole way than to lead your horse. 
As the Trace is the only communication by land between the windward and 
leeward districts (except by making the tour of the island) the people have 
ecome accustomed to it. The Creole horse, too, from its hardy and tenacious 
character, is wonderfully adapted to this description of road; and what to a 
Stranger might appear totally impracticable, is daily accomplished with spirit 
and agility by numerous cavaliers and pedestrians.” 

But bad roads are not the ~~" ~ * St Lucia : the 
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climate is sickly, and indeed deadly. Excessive heat, excessive 
rain, extensive swamps, and dank vegetation, with their usual 
miasmata, induce fevers in new comers, which either carry them off 
at once or so lower their constitution as to render them victims to 
very trivial causes. In one low situation a whole batch of Irish 
immigrants died; and of twenty-three Frenchmen, introduced by a 
M. Beauct, five were carried off by malignant fevers a few months 
after their arrival, when the rest got frightened and carried off 
themselves. Mr. Breen seems to rejoice in the absence of 
pestilence. St. Lucia has been visited by yellow fever only twice 
in twenty years, and then slightly. But the island seems to 
resemble those always-ill people who defy contagion. 

Nor is sickness the only drawback. St. Lucia is renowned for 
hurricanes and earthquakes, insects and reptiles. Of the latter, 
“the most dangerous is the yellow serpent—a genus peculiar to 
this island and Martinique. It measures between six and eight 
feet in length; its bite is generally fatal”; and it must form quite 
an addition to the amusements of the Trace. ‘ There are numerous 
other serpents, of a smaller species, and much less noxious.” Of 
insects Mr. Breen furnishes this goodly list. ‘* The most remark- 
able insects are the scorpion, wood-slave, annulated lizard, locust, 
tarantula, centipede, blacksmith, wasp, mosquito, bat, cock-roach, 
fly, chigre, beetle, fire-fly, spider, wood-ant, and béte rouge.” The 
devastations of hurricanes and earthquakes are frequent and terrible, 
both here and in the neighbouring islands; rendering it difficult to 
decide which elemental warfare is the more territic. Mr. Breen 
seems to incline to earthquakes : and, no doubt, the thing is soonest 
over, and you learn the worst, or are past learning ; but we rather 
incline to the hurricane, as less likely to produce a jam squeezing 
you up to die of pain and hunger, though it seems by no means 
sure against that catastrophe. Our author thus puts the dilemma, 
in his description of a late affair. 

“It is horrible to contemplate what might have been the fate of the in- 
habitants, had the violence of the storm assumed a further degree of intensity. 
As it was, from the fury and frequency of the gusts of wind and the incessant 
pouring of the rain, there was no means of escape from the building to which 
you happened to cling for protection. I cannot conceive any situation that 
presents such a shocking picture of human misery as that of a West Indian 
town curing a violent hurricane. The ravages of fire, however frigutful and 
destructive, are generally confined to property; the danger and devastation of 
an earthquake are all over in a few seconds: but during a hurricane, the me- 
lancholy looks, the wailing and wild despair, exhibited in the gradual transitions 
from anxiety to fear and from danger to inevitable destruction, are appalling in 
the highest degree. * * * By the violence of the wind, as it veers from 
point to point, each house is transformed into a rocking vessel; shingles and 
tiles are fast swept away; the air is darkened with branches of trees and frag- 
ments of houses; the roofs once exposed begin to give way ; the beams crack ; 
the walls crumble down ; crash succeeds crash ; and in the space of a few hours, 
not merely a ship's crew, but three, six, and sometimes eight thousand human 
beings, lie buried in mutilated masses among the ruins of a whole city.” 

These frequent illustrations of the sublime seem to puzzle the 
inhabitants of some of the Antilles what materials to choose for a 
mansion—timber, stone, or brick. In an earthquake, timber is the 
safest—less likely to fall, and perhaps less likely to crush you; 
which stone or brick are pretty sure to do: but in fires, which are 
tolerably frequent in these climes of carelessness, timber is sure to 
burn. We should have thought stone was firmer in a hurricane; 
but Mr. Breen says no. 

“After the calamitous experience of recent years, there can be no question 
as to the superior advantages of wooden houses. In a hurricane they are as 
safe as those built of stone or brick, and incomparably more so in an earth- 
quake. The chief danger is from fire ; but even that is confined to property. 
The fact is, between fires, and hurricanes, and earthquakes, the bewildered in- 
habitant of these islands scarcely knows where to go or what to do: and yet, 
with all their disadvantages and their dangers, he still fondly clings to the wild 
Western rocks of his birth.” 

These natural drawbacks are not counterbalanced by any social 
advantages. ‘The Whites are to the Coloured or Black population 
in the proportion of about 1 to 20. 


Whites. Coloured. Blacks. Total. 
Tit TO45, ccccccunw BROGD cece SG BBP cccsss IGOR cccccs 20,694 


And the aristocratic portion of the community seems of a very 
mixed kind. ‘The Whites are divided into Creoles and Euro- 
peans: the Creoles are subdivided into natives of the island and 
West Indians (emigrants from other islands); and the Europeans 
into English and French. ‘The English include Irish and Scotch ; 
and the French, Germans, Italians, and Savoyards.” ‘The Co- 
loured population is equally a Noah’s ark affair; and the result 
seems to be a very disagreeable mixture of national temperaments 
and vices, the leaven of French excitement and gallantry leavening 
the mass. The mixture of French and English law has also intro- 
duced a strange anomaly; not applicable, however, to Englishmen, 
or to residents domiciled on the island previous to 1814, but still a 
state of things to which an efficient Colonial Office would long 
since have applied a remedy. 
FOREIGN POSITION AT ST. LUCIA. 

The position of the aliens is nevertheless one of peculiar anomaly and em- 
barrassment. If they are no longer subject to the limitations of the * droits 
d’aubaine,” their naturalization, so indiscriminately conceded in former days, 
can now only be acquired by an act of the Imperial Parliament. In short, of 
the various privileges enjoyed by foreigners in the early days of West Indian 
colonization, the sole vestige that now remains is the permission to hold landed 
property ; and of this several Frenchmen have availed themselves by making 
purchases to a considerable extent. Now, mark the position of these parties, 
affected as they are by the simultaneous operation of four distinct and con- 
flicting laws—viz. the Code Civil, the local law of St. Lucia, the ancient law of 
France, and the constitutional law of England. By one of the local ordi- 
nances, the foreigner is debarred from all offices of trust and emolument. By 
another, he is compelled, under a penalty of 502. sterling, to accept the offices of 
Justice of the Peace, Town Warden, and Road Commissioner. On the ac- 
ceptance of any such office, he forfeits his rights as a Frenchman, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Code Civil; and although, by virtue of the old 
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French laws still in force in St. Lucia, he may acquire property to any extent, 
yet he isnot bound by allegiance to the British Crown. 

Art and literature, as may be imagined, are at a low ebb, or non- 
existent ; and morals not much better. Apparently speaking of 
acquaintances, Mr. Breen says, that in July 1831, there were 142 
European settlers in the island, of whom 68 had drunk themselves 
to death before 1842; very few of them having attained the age | 
of thirty-five, and the British having a majority in the deaths. | 
Marriage is progressing, according to the returns; but little can be 
founded upon them, as the Negro looks to the fashion and gentility 
of the estate rather than to its holiness. White licentiousness is | 


much as heretofore, only alittle less open. 

The working of Emancipation in St. Lucia does not occupy | 
much of Mr. Breen’s attention; and there is nothing very new or | 
remarkable upon the subject in his volume. His account of the 
present state of the French colony of Martinique, where slavery 
still obtains, is not very promising. 

“Now, what are the present state and prospects of Martinique? As an 
agricultural country, its resources are immense, its natural fecundity un- 
bounded ; as a West Indian community, it yields the palm to none other in 
political advantages and social improvement ; as the France of ‘Outre-mer,’ 
and the cradle of her Colonial aristocracy, it still rules preéminent in this 
hemisphere; but as a trading, slaveholding colony, it is on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. Rotten at the heart, ‘as concave as a covered goblet or a 
worm-eaten nut,’ it presents all the appearance of the ‘sepulchrum dealba- 
tum ’—all the tranquillity of the dormant volcano. At the surface it is no- 
thing but gayety and gaudiness—theatres, concerts, assemblies, balls; within, 
nothing but darkness and despondency—debts, difficulties, and discontent. 
Martinique is now what St. Lucia was in 1830—a prey to the overgrown, all-ab- 
sorbing vulture of commercial credit; and nothing can save it but the appli- 
cation of the same remedy—the introduction of the saisie réelle. This, however, 
is not likely to be accomplished for some years. The planters exercise an all- 
powerful influence in the councils of the mother-country; and they who have 
all but succeeded in effecting the suppression of the beet-root-manufactories, 
will have little difficulty in staving off the day of reckoning with their mise- | 
rable creditors on the spot. In this state of things, Martinique should be pre- 
pared to encounter one of two equally formidable evils : either emancipation 
may be indefinitely postponed, and then the slaves, sick of delay and disap- 
pointment, will again have recourse to the cutlass and the torch; or it may 
be conceded without compensation, and then the proprietary body will be 
reduced to irretrievable ruin. ‘There are not ten planters in the island, fair 
and flourishing though it seem in its present artificial vitality, that could find 
the means of providing for the cultivation of their estates under a system of 
free labour.” 

The allusions in this extract to the palmy days of the planters, 
when they could “do” their creditors, somewhat after the com- 
bined fashion of an Irish squire and an English lord, and to the 
conspiracies of the slaves in Martinique, are described at some 
length in the volume, but too fully for us to follow them. The 
reader who feels interested in these questions, or in the subject of 
St. Lucia generally, may consult Mr. Breen’s work; which he 
will find more various and readable than general accounts of a 
country usually are, and not altogether devoid of the incident and 


description of a book of travels. 








DR. MAGINN'’S JOHN MANESTY. 

Tue time of this fiction of the late Dr. Macinn is laid during 

the early part of the reign of George the Third, when, though Jaco- 

bite prospects were extinct, Jacobite talk survived. The purpose of 

the author was to exhibit the manners of Lancashire at the period 

in question, and to bring the rough, roystering, cockfighting, Jaco- 

bite landholder, sticking to High Church or Romanism as a gen- 

tlemanly and jolly creed, into contrast with the formal, strict, and | 
wealthy merchant of the new school, Whig in politics and Puri- 
tanical in religion. ‘This opposition was perhaps intended to have 
been brought into higher relief by the love-story of the piece; 
young Hugh Manesty, the lover of the novel, being attached to 
Mary Stanley, the daughter of Sir Hildebrand Stanley, a baronet 
rich in pedigree but poor in purse, and in debt to the elder Ma- 
nesty. This point, however, is not worked to the extent of its 
capabilities; partly because Dr. Macinn’s genius was not inclined 

to the sentimental, partly on account of the style of fiction | 
he has adopted. John Manesty, the Liverpool Merchant, is founded | 
upon the model of the older novelists; aiming at effects by strongly- | 
marked characters, broad incidents, and striking and rapid events, | 
rather than by the more equable and well-knit tale of the new 
school, with its less gross but much more pernicious represen- 
tation of vice. 

In compliance with the methods of the school Dr. Macrnn fol- 
lowed, the story of John Manesty is of a wild and startling charac- 
ter; somewhat overdone perhaps for its assumed time, though not 
so improbable then as now. ‘The elder Manesty, and as far as 
force of character and conduct go the hero of the tale, is a Liver- 
pool merchant, of great wealth, high standing, and of such professed 
scruples that he refuses to have any connexion with the slave-trade, 
the then great staple of Liverpool; and even when a West India 
plantation, over which he held a lien, is thrown upon his hands, he 
refuses to accept it till he has summoned an “ assembly of the 
gifted” of the vicinity, to know how far a Christian creditor may 
lawfully save his substance by taking possession of his debtor's 
Negroes. All this, however, is pure hypocrisy. John Manesty is 
at heart an infidel, despising the saints with whom he consorts, a 
op himself in early youth, connected with pirates throughout 

is whole career, and making use of the West Indian failure merely 
as a convenient opportunity to get out to America to assume the 
temporary command of the pirate-ship on his coadjutor’s death. 
His character gets blown upon by one of his crew, hight “ drunken 
Blazes,” publicly claiming his acquaintance in Liverpool : an inquiry 
is about to be instituted by the “ elders of Seal Street”; but 
Blazes, after getting more and more drunk during the evening, 





staggers out of the pot-house where he had spent his Sabbath, and 
some days afterwards is found drowned. Circumstances bring sus. 
picion upon John Manesty; and in hunting them up, running him 
down, and the difficulties which these disgraceful events cause to 
the lovers, the more stirring interest of the tale arises: the earlier 
portions of the work consist more of sketches of manners and of 


| characters than of story. Some sort of mystery is aimed at by 


connecting the commercial family of Manesty with the ancient but 


| ruined aristocratical house of Wolsterholme, through a double 


marriage; Hugh Manesty at first appearing as the nephew of John 
Manesty, then, when the merchant’s character is blasted, as his son 
but finally becoming nephew again. F 

This novel exhibits considerable skill and vigorous power: skill 
in a knowledge of the manners of the age, and the use that may 
be made of them; power in the vigorous way in which both scenes 
and characters are drawn. As a whole, however, John Manesty 
is deficient in finish, probably from its posthumous appearance. We 
do not mean so much in point of composition,—though traces of 
this want of finish are visible in humorous and satiric efforts which 
do not always succeed. The deficiency we speak of extends to plot 
and incident, more especially to the absence of that “ callida june- 
tura” which gives consistency to the whole. From what we know of 
the moral feeling of that time, there is nothing very improbable in a 
merchant engaging in questionable transactions, yet maintaining a 
high character on ‘change and keeping up a great religious seeming 
as accustom ora blind. The inconsistency is in the circumstances 
of John Manesty. We desiderate what the novel-reader calls the 
“ explanation.” ‘There is sufficient reason given why John Ma- 
nesty, twenty years before the opening of the tale, should go to 
America; because he went by his father’s orders, in pursuit of a 
sister, whose marriage was doubted: but there seems no cause 
why he should turn ruffian and pirate, or why he should make away 
with his partner when he returned home. Other incidents are 
open to the same objection; and the close, where a fuller oppor- 
tunity was afforded for explanation, is rather huddled up, as if’ the 
writer had done it in a hurry to make an end, but intended to re- 
turn to it in a more patient mood. 

The scenes in the earlier part of the novel, descriptive of the 
Lancashire aristocracy eighty years ago, are somewhat broad, in the 
well-known style of Dr. Macinn; but they are doubtless true 
enough, and perhaps rather below the reality. Ifere is a specimen 
from one of their regales, where the landlord tells the story of his 
first patron’s departure. 

THE DEATH OF THE OLD COCKFIGHTER. 

“ Ay, my lord,” said Joe ; “ 1 think I see the old Earl now, lying upon the 
damask bed, with the rich green curtains hanging over him, and your Lordship’s 
mother’s family-arms worked in gold over the bed-head ; and a table by his side, 
with a prayer-book, a posset-cup, the Racing Calendar, and a tankard of ale— 
though, poor old fellow, (saving your Lordship’s presence,)”’—and here Joe 
snivelled, and wiped away a tear—* he couldn’t drink it.” 

“ A bad case,” remarked Sam; “I could almost ery myself. Non fuit 
qualis ”—and he took a glass of punch. 

“And his poor old face, God bless it! worn down like the edge of a 
hatchet, and his eye half-awake, half-asleep, and his long grey hair tossed over 
the pillow, for he was too much of a man to wear a nightcap ; and says hem 

“* Who’s there?’ 

“ T says, I, my Lord—it is I," says I. 

“© And wko the Devil are you ?’ said he ; for he had always a pleasant way 
of speaking. 

“* It is Joe, the groom,’ said I, ‘my Lord.’ 

“ So he woke up a bit ; and he said, ‘ Joe,’ says he, ‘ I am booked; bet any 
odds against me, and you are sure. Every race must have an end, Joe.’ 

“ And he strove to drink out of the tankard, but could not lift it. My heart 
bleeds to think of it this moment. So there were three or four nurse-tenders, 
and valy-di-shams, and other such low raggabrash about the room; for he had 
taken leave, as you know, my Lord, of his relations, and would let none of 
them come any more near him: he turned these cattle out at once with a word, 
and away the lazy vermin went. 

x : Now, Joe,’ says he, ‘this is a dead beat, and there’s an end: I’m past the 
vost. 

' “ So I looked astonished-like, and did not know what to say. ‘ But,’ says I, 
‘don’t give up, my Lord ; there’s a great deal in second wind. You may be 
in for the cup yet. 1 wish I could do aught for your Lordship.’ 

“So the old Lord he once more brightened up, and says he to me, ‘ Joe,’ 
says he, ¢ could you smuggle a few cocks into this room, without the knowledge 


| of Lady Silverstick ?’—that’s your Lordship’s mother, his niece. 


“¢ Couldn’t 1!’ says I. 

“ So I slipped down, and brought ’em up inacouple of bags, by the back- 
stairs—your Lordship knows them well—they were the beautifullest cocks you 
ever seed, Sir Toby; and I brought ’em into the room, as dark as night— 
nobody twigged me. 

“ So his Lordship strove to rise in his bed. ‘It is no go, Joe,’ says he; ‘but 
prop me up with the pillows, and parade the poultry.’ 

“ Well, it would warm the heart of a Christian to sce the poor old Lord how 
glad he was when he saw the cocks. Wasn’t they prime! I believe you, they 
were, for I had picked the best out for his Lordship. 

“* Joe,’ says he, ‘cocking is nothing without betting. Put your hand under 
my pillow, and you will find the twenty-five guineas that is meant for the 
doctor—have you any money, Joe?’ 

“¢T have fivepence-ha’penny, in ha’pence, my Lord,’ says I. : 

“« Quite enough,’ says his Lordship. ‘Now, Joe, I back the ginger-pill’ 
(and a good judge of a cock he was, almost as good as yourself, Sir Theobald) 
“against any cock inthe bag; my guinea always against your halfpenny.’ 

“ So to it we went: one match he won, one match L won—one match I lost, 
one match he lost; and what with one bet and another, his Lordship got my 
fivepence-ha’penny out of me.” 

“ That was a cross, Joe,” said Lord Randy. 

“Honour bright, my Lord, it was not,” replied Joe quickly ; “for I was 
reared by my Lord himself, and { could not, when I once was in it, and the 
cocks did their work. So when his last cock was crowing over mine, s1ys he, 
‘Joe, you’re done—cleared out!’ and he took a fit of laughing—poor old 
master! It was the last laugh he had in this world! His jaw began to drop, 
and I got frightened, and I called in the valy-di-shams. Lord love you! how 
they stared when they saw the cocks dead and the old Lord dying. They ra 
up to him; but he took no notice of them, but beckoned as well as he could for 
me, He took my coppers with his left hand, and scraped them into his bed from 
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PAROCHIAL, OLD WINDSOR, AND CLUB SERMONS. 


Tu1s is, for our secular journal, a rather unusual assortment of 
Sermon-books, but each set possessed of more than average merit, | 


or of some accidental peculiarity which imparts an air of fresh- 


ness not always characteristic of pulpit oratory. We will take them 


in the order of their arrival. 

1. Parochial Sermons. 

Poetry in the University of Oxford. 

2, Old Windsor Sermons. 
Cooxrstey, M.A. 


3, Five Club Sermons. By the Rev. A. Gipson, M.A. 


The first volume of Professor GArpett’s Sermons we have not | 
seen; but, judging from the title and internal character of this | 
yolume, we conceive they were preached before a mixed parochial 


congregation, where “plain people” predominated. At all events, 


the style is often of a designedly homely cast, and the topics as 
well as the sentiments are of a practical character, though strongly | 


enforcing the highest religious excellence—give up “all that thou 
hast and follow me.” 


The plainness of style, or rather of manner, which we speak of, | 


is attained without any sacrifice of force, though it does not admit 
of any nice refinement either of topics or treatment. 
in a religious sense, this characteristic adds to the value of the pub- 
lication; for the discourses are applicable to all, and available to 
all, and, we think, without much regard to sectarian differences. In 
a literary sense, however, these Parochial Sermons are somewhat 
deficient in the raciness that springs from a peculiar idiosyncracy in 
the preacher. Moral and religious exhortations upon a Scriptural 
groundwork have been so often urged, and expositions of religious 
obscurities have been so often undertaken, that mere novelty of view 
has long since become impossible. The only mode of attaining 
originality of character in pulpit-oratory, is where some gifts of na- 
ture and peculiarity of study enable the preacher to select peculiar 
subjects and to treat them in a peculiar way. Such was the case with 
the Sermons of Mr. Witserrorce, which we lately reviewed. The 
metaphysical taste of the author led him to handle some of the most 
subtile questions of the schoolmen, which the genial character 
of his mind enabled him to endow with vitality and interest, pro- 
ducing a result at once novel and pleasing. Mr. Garserr has not 
any similar singularity of mind; and his discourses consequently 
differ from the generality of good sermons rather in degree than 
kind. ‘The subjects contain exhortations to faith or practice,—as 
the discourse on the text of the marriage-garment involves the 
obvious arguments of the merciful condescension of the Divinity 
in offering a means of salvaticn and inviting mankind to partake of 
it, as well as the necessity of accepting it im time; the sermon on 


Paul’s celebrated exhortation to charity elaborates the emptiness of | 


all other qualities if this virtue be absent; and so on with the 
other discourses. The views cannot with any propriety be called 
commonplace; they are not even common or obvious to a con- 
gregation: but, critically and theologically speaking, they have 
something of both characteristics. A similar remark applies to the 
treatment. They differ from the mass of sermons in power and 
finish, rather than by any of those traits which mark originality 
of genius: they, so to speak, excel, rather than deviate. The 
qualities which distinguish Mr. Garnerr are soundness and safe- 
ness of doctrine—with probably one exception—aiming at practical 
results rather than theological niceties; great plainness of diction 
with considerable force ; and much truth in the delineation of cha- 
racter within the scope of his congregation’s apprehension. Here 
is an example from the sermon on ‘One Thing Lacking,” preached 
from the example of the good young man with “ great possessions,” 
who “went away sorrowing” at the direction to sell all that he 
had and take up the cross. (Mark's Gospel, ch. 10, vy. 17-31.) 

; AMIABLE CHRISTIANS. 

It is impossible, dear brethren, to have seen much of life without meeting 
here and there with just such persons as that young man who is described so 
touchingly to us in the text; well-principled, amiable, with a deep sense in 
many respects of God and of the soul, and keeping the Commandments, so far 
as they are moral rulcs of life, even from their youth upwards. You cannot 
help liking, you cannot help loving them—they are often so good and gentle, 
as well as useful, and towards all men blameless. And yet, when you come to 
know them, and to see what is in their heart, it cannot be concealed that, 
though they honour God, and, up to a certain point, do hope in Christ, yet 
that there are drawbacks in that honour and an unsoundness in that faith. 
Open vice, or bold words in God's dishonour, they regard with a true and un- 
affected horror. From showing an cutward, nay, a sincere respect to God’s 
word, and God’s day, and God’s sacraments, and God's ministers, they never 
turn away. But still, for all this, the whole heart is not given to him; their 
teal affections, the true choice, is fixed upon something else. And when the 
trial comes, and when it really is brought to this that God or their favourite 
idol must be set aside—in one word, that not this thing, or that thing, but 
everything must be surrendered—they have it not in their hearts to do it. 

Vhen, moreover, you speak to them of the spiritual law of God, which searcheth 
the soul and trieth the very hearts and reins, there is something in this which 
Jats upon them; they do not like it. You cannot help seeing this. When 
you enlarge, as the fulness of the Christian heart will sometimes love to do, 
upon the exeecding mercies of God in his adorable Son, and the thousand ways 
1n which the soul depends upon Christ, and draws life and joy from out of him, 
and hath nothing else but what is in him, there is something from which they 
sbriuk, When you talk about regulating all things, within us and without us, 


the table—es why should’nt he, for they was fairly won—and shoved over the 
en silk purse, with his five-and-twenty guineas in it, tome. The guineas, 
Lord, are long since gone; but the purse hangs on the wall opposite my 
ped-head, that I may sce it when I wake every morning. I would not give that 
old purse for the best breed of cocks in Lancashire, and that’s the best breed in 


’ said Sam, visibly affected; ‘“here’s your health!” | 
“« And then be cast his eye upon the cocks, and the bird he had last backed | 
gave one great loud crow ; and the old man’s head sunk on the pillow, and he 


By the Reverend J. Garbett, Professor of | 


By the Reverend Witt1am Girrorp 


Considered | 









by the gospel rule—of observing that law of joy and liberty, unto which we 
are led by choice and constrained by love—when we speak the unquestionable 
gospel truths of holding all things to be nought but God’s glory, and of sur- 
rendering all we bave, without a reserve, at his bidding—they turn away; it is 
beyond them. With all their goodness, there is nothing in their beart that 
answers toit. The sword of the spirit is too piercing for them, and they can- 
not bear the edge of it; nay, they murmur against it; and they are sad at the 
saying that all must be given to Christ, for they have great possessions—if not 
in wealth, yet in youth, or in reputation, or in pleasure, or in some other ido} 
whercin they have stored up their strong and real affections. And so they 
turn away with tears in their eyes from the face of Christ, sorrowing that he 
should ask so much. 

The doctrine which we have presumed to mention as of ques- 
tionable soundness, is an opinion Mr. Garserr appears to hold, 
| that the heathen, ignorant of the gospel, will be judged by their 
| works according to the law of nature: but it is possible that we 
| may have mistaken an illustration or assumption for an affirmation. 






















































































A similar criticism applies to Mr. Cookestey’s Old Windsor 
| Sermons as to Mr. Garpett’s volume. The discourses resemble 
those of other able divines, pretty much as one person resembles 
another. There are traits of individual differences readily recog- 
nizable by an observing eye ; but these are not sufficient to suggest 
the idea of a distinct race, or to excite that general attention which 
a very marked person always attracts. In Mr. Cooxes.ey, as in 
Mr. Garbett, there is good natural ability wellimproved by study, 
and probably a little softened or refined by the air of Windsor. 
They are as trained and accomplished gentlemen against the mass 
of men, but do not rise to the strength of Hercules or the grace 
of Antinous; nor have they the peculiarity which at once separates 
from the crowd a Turk, or a Pole, or an Andalusian, by national 
costume. 
Of the two divines, we think more force and cogency both of 
| style and of argument belong to the Oxford Professor of Poetry ; 
but that Mr. Cooxestey may probably be more popular with 
the bulk of persons who will purchase either of the volumes, from 
a greater amplitude of illustration, and perhaps a more tender 
mode of urging our duties upon us. In other words, each set of 
discourses was adapted to the congregation before which they were 
preached: for we incline to think that the poor are better satisfied 
with a plain cogency of view, than the more select audience of 


Old Windsor. 

The question of merit, however, is very difficult to settle: but 
we will give a sample from each divine treating of the same topic. 
DID THE DEVIL KNOW THE SAVIOUR “HEN HE TEMPTED HIM 
iN THE WILDERNESS? 

Mr. Cookesley. It is plain, however, that we must use caution in speaking 
on such a matter as the conduct of Satan; because of the nature of evil spirits, 
as of the spiritual world in general, we have no personal knowledge: but we 
may remark, that it is by no means necessary to suppose that Satan was ac- 
guainted with the whole of God's puipuses towards man. As he was an apose 
tate and rebel, and an exile from the presence of God, we may presume that an 
ignorance of God’s purposes and will was one of the penalties inflicted on his 
disobedience and rebellion. It is possible that he was not certain whether our 
Saviour was the promised Messiah or no. There were many things concerning 
the nature of man which the angels of heaven “ in vain desired to look into ” ; 
how much more probable is it, then, that there should have been many things 
connected with that mysterious and astonishing matter the redemption of the 
world which were unknown to Satan? But if he suspected that Christ was 
| really the Messiah—if he believed him to be that great antagonist who was to 
rescue the ruined race of man from the bondage and misery of Hell—then we ; 
may naturally conclude that he would exert his utmost art to gain over the i 
Saviour of the world; that he would leave no method unattempted for reco- 
vering an empire which was fast departing from his control. He had a great 
| opponent; the stake was worth playing for; the prize was a noble one. If he 
could but detach the man Christ from his allegiance to his heavenly Father— 
if he could but win over the champion and defender of the human race, and 
convert him, that was intended to be the Saviour, into the enemy of the 
world—oh ! it would be a glorious triumph: it was a project worthy to have 
been hatched in the brain of the father of wickedness and the ruler of Hell! 

Professor Garbett, It may be as well to state to you at once, that, in the 
temptation itself, and the mode of it, there are many things which we do not 
and cannot understand. We do not know how far the great Tempter was ac- 
quainted with our Lord’s true nature, and whether he really was aware that he 
was God of very God, and therefore utterly unapproachable by evil! Probably 
he was not sure of it, though he knew his holiness and power, and that he wag 
come to destroy his kingdom; yet this glorious mystery of God manifest in the 
flesh, and at once very God and very man, was hidden trom bis eyes, subtle and 
mighty spirit as he is! Had it not been so—had he not at least conjectured 
that there were remainders of infirmity and tendencies to evil in him, as in 
other men—it is hardly to be supposed that he would have made an attempt 
which he himself must have considered as desperate. Accordingly, when our 
Lord’s sinlessness became known to him, and he had issued uninjured out of the 
fiery trial, utterly trampling under his feet all Lis guiles and temptations, he 
departed from him. Nor, save when the hour of Darkness had arrived at 
the Crucifixion, does he seem to have returned; he dared not tempt the Holy 
One! And then, it was not to corrupt, but to torment during the short time 
in which power was permitted to him over the Redeemer's sou). 

Mr. Gipson’s Five Club Sermons possess plainness, strong com- 
mon sense, and an earnest purpose ; but they derive their character 
from the circumstances under which they were preached, which 
imparts to them an originality of the kind implied when we say of 
a person he is an original. ‘The Vicar of Chedworth is connected 
with two Friendly Societies in his parish, and these discourses were 
preached before anniversary meetings of their bodies. Addressing 
an assembly with most of whom he held personal communication, 
and upon a business in which all were equally interested, he natu- 
rally takes a more personal or clu) tone than might be preper to a 
general congregation. Mr. Grpson’s secular studies seem to have 
lain among political economists; and the very object for which the 
societies he was addressing were constituted naturally directed the 
preacher's attention to economical exhortation, so far as economy 
can be conjoined with religion ; which produces the raciness we have 
alluded to. His sermon on Independence shows the impossibility 
of total independence, (which indeed would be tsulatinn.) the groat 
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advantages of the unavoidable restraints of civilized society over 
the freedom of savage life, and an application of the text to the 
matter in hand— That ye may walk honestly toward them that 
are without, and that ye may have lack of nothing.” ‘The two 
sermons on Marriage do not take for their text ‘‘ Increase and 
multiply,” but ‘“‘ Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remember the 
end, and thou shalt never do amiss.” Qn this wisdom of Eccle- 
siastes. he grounds a hortative to late marriages and early savings. 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches” leads to a panegyric upon 
“ easy circumstances”; and in his discourse on Giving and Re- 
ceiving, he thus brings home to his audience part of the text “ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

“The truth of this divine saying, considered as a general proposition, may 
be easily shown; but there is a sense in which it is self-evident and requires no 
reasoning, nor aught but an act of simple attention to bring out. It is the 
sense to which I alluded when I said that the words were capable of an ap- 
plication to the principle of this society and the business of this day. Now, 
undoubtedly, it is more blessed and happy to give—to be a contributor to the 
funds of this association, than to receive support from them ; because the giver 
isin health and the receiver is sick: the difference between which two con- 
ditions, as respects comfort and happiness, may, next tothat between innocency 
and guilt, be pronounced the greatest that can exist between two persons. The 
difference between riches and poverty is as nothing when compared to this. 
There are thousands possessed of wealth who would willingly lay their for- 
tunes down at the feet of avy one who was willing and had it in his power to 
give them bealth in exchange for money. So would the sick member of your 
society account it a happy thing to exchange the terrible tossings of the sick- 
bed, or the agony of broken bones, for health and hard work—to resign his 
allowance and resume his payments. Such an one will see and feel the force of 
our Saviour’s words, and confess that in this sense it is, beyond all doubt and 
all comparison, ‘ more blessed to give than to receive.’” 

There is a theological novelty in this application of a well- 
known text— 

PUT YOUR SHILLINGS IN THE SAVINGS-BANK AND “YOU SHALL FIND 

THEM AFTER MANY DAYS.” 

But without referring you to tables, I can safely say this, that whatever man 
among you should from youth to middle age, or a little later—till a period of 
life which none would call old age—put one shilling weekly in a savings-bank, 
and leave it there, would find himself in easy circumstances for the remainder 
of his days, able to leave off work if be pleased, master of an annual inde~ 
pendent income, equal in amount to that of lis earnings in the best years of 
his life. Many could save after this rate if they pleased, because I fear too 
many squander after as high a rate, spend as much upon vain and frivolous in- 
dulgencies which do them no good, or in gross and criminal ones which do 
them hurt, and are yet more expensive. If saving after the rate which 1 
have mentioned—if a shilling a weck regularly paid in, and swelled from year 
to year, as in our savings-banks it is, by the effect of compound interest, will 
make a man thus independent, and enable him thus honourably to crown 

“A youth of labour with an age of ease,”’ 

the smaller contributions which you all cast into the treasury of your club will 
place a man in circumstances of comparative independence and ease at the same 
period of life. You contribute more than enough to meet the demands of the 
sick, You will have each of you a cunsiderable sum—a sum well worth having, 
and worth taking care of—to receive from time to time, at periods fixed by 
your rules. Cast this into the bank in your own names; leave it there; add 
to it if you can. A time will come when it will stand you in much stead. It 
will be to you as the bread cast upon the waters, which the Scriptures tell us a 
man so doing shall find after many days. 

We take leave of the Club Sermons with a piece of sound ad- 
vice to the lower classes of all creeds. 

SAVE WHILST SINGLE. 

Again, with a view to a nearer occasion—with a view to the expenses of the 
married state—how wanting to themselves are they who will not save during 
their single state ? Many years elapse between the time that a man begins to 
earn full wages and the time that he can prudently marry. A prudent man 
will employ this interval in saving for a family, and denying himself, in order 
that he may deny them nothing. This is a practicable, and many have found 
it an agreeable duty. Here also, as in the last case, the greatness of the end 
is a reward fur the means, ‘They who have not prudence to use thé means— 
they who when single spend all their earnings upon themselves, are painfully 
straitened when they have more than themselves to provide for. Either the 
indulgences they were accustomed to when single must be left off, or they 
must pinch and neglect their families—those whom they have induced to trust 
to them for support, and caused to come into the world—even their wives and 
children. In such circumstances, the temper is deteriorated ; the angry feel- 
ings displace those of benevolence and kindness; home is deprived of sweetness 
and the heart of joy. Many, we fear, miss the great prize of domestic hap- 
piness from this cause—from the want of forethought in this matter—from 
having negiected, while there was opportunity, to provide against wants cer- 
tainly very capable of being foreseen. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From August 15th to August 29th. 
Books. 

St. Lucia: Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive. 
Breen, Esq., thirteen years a Resident in the Island. 

John Manesty, the Liverpool Merchunt. By the late Wirt1AM Maainy, 
LL.D. With illustrations by Georce CrurksHank. In two volumes. 

Old Windsor Sermons. By the Reverend W1LL1AM GirroRD CooKEs- 
LEY, M.A., Assistant Master of Eton College. 

Five Club Sermons. By the Reverend A. Gisson, M.A., Vicar of Ched- 
worth, Gloucestershire, and late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

A Breiffe Narration of the Services done to Three Noble Ladyes, by 
Gitvert BLAKHAL, Preist of the Scots Mission in France, in the Low 
Countries, and in Scotland. 1631—1649. (Published by the Spalding 
Club.) 

The Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. Compiled 
from Official and other Authentic Documents, by Colonel Gurwoop, 
C.B., &c. Volume the first. 

The Popular Member, the Wheel of Fortune, &c. By Mrs. Gore, Author 
of “* Mothers and Daughters,” &c. In three volumes. 
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Rapport fait par M. le Due De Broglie, Président de la Commission Colo- 
niale, au Ministre Secrétaire d’Etat de la Marine et des Colonies. 
Commission instituée par Décision Royale du 26 Mai 1840, pour l’Ex- 
amen des Questions relatives a |'Ksclavage et la Constitution Politique 
des Colonies. 

Rapport + é€s 


4te 4198 pages.) 
uestions Coloniales adressé d M. le Duc De Broglie, 





Président de la C ission Coloniale, d la suite d'un Voyage fait aux 
Antilles et aux Guyanes, pendant les années 1838 et 1839, pur M. Jules 





Lechevalier. Publié par ordre de M. le Baron De Mackau, Ministre 
Sécrétaire d’Etat de la Marine et des Colonies. Tome Premigre— 
Piéces écrites et recueillies pendant le Voyage: Enquétes. Tome'Se- 


conde—Etude de I’Emancipation dans les Colonies Anglaises depuis 

Yannée 1833 jusqu’au 3 Dec. 1842. (Folio, 2,066 pages.) 
[French cooks can manufacture more palateable dishes out of unpromising 
materials than English cooks. The same superiority appears to be enjoyed b 
the French artists who “get-up” official and Parliamentary “ blue books,” 
for blue appears to be in France, as here, the livery worn by this class of pub- 
lications, but the French is lively cerulean, the English a heavy slate-colour, 
It is as difficult to look at the tasteful and even luxurious printing and bind. 
ing of the two folios containing the Report and Evidence of M. Lecnevatien 
without being tempted to examine them, as it is to control one’s repugnance to 
the dense unseemly folios of our House of Commons. This elegance of 
outward form is connected with, and in a manner proceeds from, internal 
neatness of arrangement. French Reports (we speak with reference to a con- 
siderable number in our eye, besides those immediately before us) are artisti- 
cally prepared, and the “ piéces justificatives ” are selected. We do not re- 
member an instance of a Committee or Commission publishing the whole 
crude replies and returns to an inquiry—much less of its huddling up the ree 
plies and returns in a book and making them a substitute for a report. Selec- 
tion, condensation, and neatness in the reports and corroborative documents, 
naturally prompt an external neatness that invites the eye: the close- wedged 
print of our bulky “ blue books” is but typical of the impenetrable entangle- 
ment of their contents. 

The Report of the Duc De Broctiz is an important document ; being in 
fact a manual of the views regarding Colonization and Colonial policy at pre- 
sent entertained by the first statesmen of France. It is an exposition of 
what the master-minds of the nation wish to do, and will do if they can 
find in the nation materials to work out thcir views. Ostensibly, it treats 
of Negro Emancipation in the French Colonies; but as there are Negro 
slaves in all the colonies remaining to France, and as the question of their 
liberation is viewed in all its bearings upon colonial and national policy, 
almost every important question connected with the Colonies necessarily 
falls to be reviewed in turn, Emancipation is considered, in its bearing 
upon the preservation of public order, the interests of the Negroes, the 
interests of the Planters, and the maintenance of the Colonial system. 
The subject is canvassed in all these bearings with the frankness of a 
humane mind, with the caution of a statesman, and the impartiality of a 
scientific inquirer. M. De BroGuie has closely examined the results of 
Emancipation in the English Colonies, and has had the disciimination to 
appreciate the wise and liberal views of Mr. Burneey of Trinidad. Warned 
by our failures, encouraged by Mr. Burniey’s confidence in the possi- 
bility of bringing a system of free labour to work well in the Colonies, 
and decided by the obvious impossibility of maintaining slavery in the French 
Colonies surrounded as they are on all sides by the free Colonies of Eng- 
land, M. De BroGuie declares unequivocally in favour of Emancipation. 
He suggésts two measures of emancipation for the choice of Government. By 
the first, all slaves to be free at the end of ten years; their owners to be com- 
pensated ; and themselves to be allowed to acquire property and exercise several 
other rights of freemen during the ten years, in order to educate them prac- 
tically for freedom. By the ‘second, all children of slaves, born or to be born 
after 1838, are declared free; to be maintained by the owners of their parents 
tili their seventh year, and apprenticed to them till their twenty-first: and the 
same limited exercise of the rights of freemen is conceded to the slaves as they 
would enjoy under the other measure during the preparatory period. At the 
time these plans were first proposed, either might have succeeded : but we fear 
that time has passed. The apathy of the French public, backed by the Planters 
afraid of Emancipation, and by the Beet-root-sugar interest afraid of any 
measure that might give the Colonies a claim upon public sympathy— 
has caused time to be wasted which ought to have been actively em- 
ployed; and there is too much reason to fear that Emancipation in the French 
Colonies, now inevitable, will be as precipitate and hurtful as in our 


wh. 

The two volumes (a third is in the press) of Reports and documents 
by M. Junes Lecnevavier are addressed to M. De Brocvie as Presi- 
dent of the Colonial Commission; and have perbaps a more immediate in- 
terest for English readers than the Duke’s Report, as they contain in greater 
detail the views of a French publicist on the working of Emancipation in the 
English Colonies. It is highly useful to be thus enabled to place ourselves in 
the position of others, and see our own actions and situation through their 
eyes. M. LecHEVALIER visited the most important English Colonies in 
1838-9 ; observed for himself the effects of Emancipation, and checked and 
moditied his conclusions by inquiries addressed to the officers of Government 
and the most intelligent planters. He is a close observer; and his remarks 
upon the varied aspect of the Colonies at the time he visited them, according 
to the varied character and sentiments of the Governors, are striking. He 
remarks that affairs are very different under a “thoroughgoing partisan of 
Emancipation,” a “zealous advocate of Emancipation but friendly to the ins 
terests of the Planters,” and under “ the ascendancy and impartial benevolence 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe.” The manner in which M.-Lecuevacier has 
worked up his materials leaves a highly favourable impression of Lis talent for 
eliciting and appreciating evidence, deducing just inferences from it, and pre- 
senting those inferences in a lucid and pleasing manner. —_ His preliminary his- 
torical sketch of the French Colonial System is both instructive and interest- 
ing. 

Tables of the Historian’s Commonplace Book and Companion to the Study 
of History. By the Writer of ** Lessons in Ancient History.” 
Key of the Historian’s Commonplace Book and Companion to the Study of 
History. By the Writer of * Lessons in Ancient History.” 

[ The most useful of these publications, the J'ables, consists of a quarto blank 
book with ruled pages; each horizontal space forms an oblong which represents 
ten years, from the Creation to the Birth of Christ; the perpeudicular lines are 
headed Sacred and Profane History, with subdivisions for events, persons, 
foundations of states, &c.; the dates of these occurrences are to be filled into 
their proper places. ‘I'he compiler mentions that ber pupils coloured the per- 
sons to facilitate the recognition of their pursuit, whilst it “tended to form 
habits of research and assisted the memory.” ‘The idea is good ; but the choice 
of colours rarely shows any nice discrimination, and some are quite inappto- 
priate. “Crimson” is good for warriors; but why should historians be 
“black,” when politicians are only “yellow”? sky-blue would surely be bet- 
ter for astronomers than “ purple”; and what have orators to do with “ scar 
let”? they may have occasion to blush, but they never do—bronze would surely 
be the more appropriate tint. : 

The Key is an interleaved book ; the printed text showing the mode of using 
the Tables by the compiler’s example. ‘This consists of putting down the date 
of any remarkable person or event, and adding your remarks upon it. ‘Those of 
the authoress are nearly limited to religious subjects, Any one likely to make 
a profitable use of the Commonplace Book, beyond its use as a receptacle an 
an exercise in chronology, which would be considerable, might readily do 
without the Aey. A manuscript book of any kind would receive the obser 
vations as well, or better. | 
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The Grahame Family; or Historical Portfolio Opened. 
Gootp. 
[ The members of the Grahame family, to pass away the evenings, examine a 
large portfolio of historical prints ; and from a verbal description of each print 
some one of the party indicates the incident, with more or less distinctness. To 
each of the chapters or evenings a sort of appendix is added, narrating the sub- 
jects of the texts. The scenes are taken from English, Scottish, Greek, and 
Roman history; and are those, of course, which involve action. Indeed, we 
think the whole of them have been pictorially represented, either as historical, 
poetical, or dramatic illustrations; and perhaps companion-outlines are neces- 
gary to the volume to enable the design of the authoress to be usefully car- 
ried out. It requires historical knowledge, and some readiness, always to make 
out the verbal descriptions. ] 
Notices of Windsor in the Olden Time. By Jonn Strovucuron. 
[A pleasing, gossipy, historico-antiquarian account of Windsor, from very 
early times; in which authentic anecdote and narrative are mingled with the 
imaginary kind of writing, the first or at least the best specimens of which are 
to be found in Geoffrey Crayon’s fancied pictures of olden times. The mate- 
rials are derived from various sources; and the work was originally produced 
in the form of lectures to a literary institution at Windsor. ] 
Latin made Easy ; an Introduction to the Reading of Latin, comprising 
a Grammar. Exercise Book, and Vocabulary. By the Reverend J. R. 
Bearp, D.D. 
{The most marked distinction of this Introduction is the feature of beginning 
the exercise of translation and retranslation before any part of grammar. This 
is accomplished by a series of short vocabularies or lists of words, out of which 
are formed little Latin sentences to be translated into English, and English 
sentences to be turned into Latin. The verbs, of course, are exhibited in the 
head-lists according to their person and tense, and their exact meaning given. 
We think Dr. BeEarp, however, too much inclined to paraphrase in the trans- 
lation of idioms, Thus, he translates est used for hubeo into the English “have ”: 
est mihi, for example, in the very first exercise, is rendered “I have,” though 
the literal meaning, “ there is to me,” would be intelligible, and the difference 
of idioms could be explained in a note. The pupil who learns this thoroughly 
will get a false general idea both of est and mihi, of which it may be troublesome 
to dispossess him. 

The grammar follows the preliminary exercises, and upon a similar plan. 
After the form of the declension, for example, there is a string of Latin words 
to be construed into their respective cases, and another of English words to be 
rendered into the proper termination according to the sign of the case prefixed. 
Something of a similar character, though not to the same extent, has been 
done in other grammars ; and the principle is frequent exercise. We do not, 
however, approve of the extent to which it is pushed in the grammatical lessons 
of the book before us, because we think the same result might be reached in 
an easier and less monotonous way ; and we are not sure but that the plan of 
disjointed and made sentences is liable to vitiate the style. In a very early 
stage they are necessary evils, but they cannot be too soon discontinued. | 


A New and Complete French and English and English and French Dic- 
tionary, on the basis of the Royal Dictionary, English and French and 
French and English, by Professor FLEMING, formerly Professor of 
English in the Collége Louis le Grand, and Professor Trpeins, Pro- 
fessor, and Author of several Lexicographical Works. With complete 
Tables of the Verbs on an entirely new plan, to which the Verbs through- 
out the work are referred. By Cuarves Picot, Esq. The whole pre- 
pared, with the addition, in their respective places, of a very great 
number of Terms in the Natural Sciences, Chemistry, Medicine, &c. &c. 
which are not to be found in any other French and English Dictionary, 
by J. Dosson, Member of the American Philosophical Society, &c. 

sa is an American abridgment of the great Royal Dictionary published 
y Dipot in two volumes quarto, one volume of which (the English and 
French) we received and described a few months since. In the compilation be- 
fore us, as much of the original type is given as could be put into a thick 
octavo. The titlepage tells the additions—a table of verbs, and the insertion 
of some new terms. | ; 

The Alphabet; Terentian Metres; Good, Better, Best, Well; and other 
Philologicul Papers. By T. Hewrrr Key, M.A., F.P.S. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, &c. With a Letter on the Reverend J. W. 
Donaldson’s “ Varronianus.” 

[A collection of the learned, acute, and original articles on philology con- 
tributed by Mr. Key to the Penny Cyclopedia; with an essay on good, better, 
best, and well, based on a paper read before the Philological Society. The pre- 
fatory Letter on Mr. J. W. Donaxpson’s Varronianus contains a charge of 
wholesale plagiarism against that divine, neatly, calmly, but clinchingly made. 
If all who are curious upon the subject of languages were aware of the cha- 
racter of the papers, it would be superfluous to recommend the book; but even 
the possessors of the Penny Cyclopedia may like to have papers in a collected 
form. It would be absurd to say that the different representations in juxta- 
position of the various forms of the Greek, Roman, and Saxon alphabets, is 
worth the money, because the value of money depends upon people’s wants ; 
but it is a curious exhibition, that should be in the library in a handy form. ] 

The German Interpreter ; or Original Conversations in English and Ger- 
man, on every topic useful to the traveller; with the exact pronuncia- 
tion expressed in a separate column, by which any person without the 
least knowledge of the language can read it fluently and pronounce it 
correctly, With a table of coins, models of letters, &c. By J.C. 
Moore. 

(The features of this new German conversation-made-easy are two—its form, 
and its object. Its form is oblong, like a business parcels-book ; which may 
not only disguise its purpose in the use, for those who like disguise, but it con- 
tributes to the more important end of the publication, which is that of enabling 
& person to pronounce the German though quite ignorant of the language. 
For this purpose, the page is divided into three columns, the first containing 
the English, the second the German, and the third the German printed in 
English characters, representing the pronunciation as nearly as such makeshifts 
Can attain to an enunciation that nothing but example and practice can teach. 
How fur the volume will answer its avowed purpose, must depend upon experi- 
ment and individual aptitude for sounds. We suspect, if the traveller masters 
the sense of each particular word, he will succeed better than in sentences he 
does not understand. In most places, however, the book will have its use; for 
if you fail in speech, show it, and let the person read the question, There is 
one inherent difficulty in this kind of books—if what you want be a thing, the 
physical reality will be a sufficient reply to the demand; but if you ask for in- 
formation, that is for words, German will be German still. ] 

A Descriptive Account of an Improved Method of Planting and Managing 
the Rootsof Grape- Vines. By Cement Hoane, Author of “ A Prac- 

_,, tical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape- Vine on Open Walls.” 
[Without pretending to horticultural skill, we incline to agree with Mr. CLE- 
MENT Hoare’s Improved Method of Planting and Managing the Roots of 
Grape- Vines, because it is based on the intelligible principle that all exotics 
should be placed as nearly as possible in the circumstances of their indigenous 
growth. As far as heat and artificial atmosphere are concerned, this, Mr. 
Hoare says, is accomplished in our forcing-houses, but the very contrary in 
Tespect to soil. The vine naturally grows in rocky, stony, or gravelly soils; in 


By Hussey 


this country we put it into rich and compact earth. The consequence is, that 
the vegetative powers of the plant are almost certain to be stimulated, 
which are in this country quite active enough, our deficiency being in the ma- 
turative or fruit-producing powers. ‘here is also this additional mischief in 
early forcing-houses—the atmosphere is artificially hot, the soil as cold as the 
season; and consequently the roots and the branches are in totally opposite 
conditions. The evils of this result, and the plans by which Mr. Hoare proe 
poses to prevent it by an artificial soil, are explained at large in the little 
book; to which the grape-grower had better have recourse. } 

Guide to the Madeiras, Azores, British and Foreign West Indies, Mexico, 

and Northern South-America, By Joun OsBoRNE. 

[Considerable additions have been made to this new edition of the steame- 
traveller's companion to the West Indies and Central America; some bein 
merely an extension of old subjects, others embracing new features. One o 
these last is a chapter on health and climate. Of course all the last alterae 
tions of routes, times, and charges, are included by this employé of the 
Company. } 

Poems. By Frances Ann Butcer, late Fanny KeMBLeE. 
{An English reprint of the American edition of the ci-devant Fanny Kem- 
BLE’s Poems; the literary character of which we noted not long since. This 
appears to us a neater and more compact edition than the Transatlantic, and 
quite as elegant—but wanting the portrait. } 


SERIALS. 
Southey’s Lives of Oliver Cromwell and John Bunyan. (Murray’s Co« 
lonial and Home Library, No. XII.) 
| A reprint of SuurHEy’s notice of some Memoirs of Cromwett, in the 
Quarterly Review, which swelled into a biography. Bunyan is more entitled 
to be called a republication ; but the two are “ wondrous cheap” at half-a- 
crown. | 
The Recovery of Jerusalem. Translated from the Italian of Tasso, by 
Epwarp Fairrax. With Lives of Tasso and Fairfax. (Knight's 
Weekly Volume.) 
[ This reprint of the excellent old translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered 
is among the most valuable of Mr. Knicut’s inclusions in his “ Weekly 
Volume.” In one though in quite another sense, Davis's Chinese may be 
as valuable as FarrFAX’s translation; but it was by no means so rare a book. ] 
History of Ten Years ; 1830-1840. By Louis Buanc, Part iL. (Foreign 
Library.) 








FINE ARTS. 
HUMOROUS DESIGNERS. 
Wuen Grorce CRUIKSHANK commenced his career as a caricaturist, 
he was the sole successor of GitLray, Bungpury, and RowLanpson, 
who for half a century had made our forefathers merry with their 
grotesque exhibition of current follies. Now he is only one of a dozen 
comic sketchers whose pencils are actively employed in waging war 
against melancholy. CruiksHANK, we fancy, was the first to purge 
caricature of its grossness and excessive exaggeration, though the 
more prudish taste of modern times prohibited the licence which 
those chartered libertines his predecessors had indulged in to its utmost 
extent. The still more fastidious fancy of HB has converted the genius 
of caricature from satyr-like libertinism to chaste and classic propriety. 
That some of the gucto of humourous exaggeration may have been 
sacrificed to the decorum and gentility of the new school, we are not 
prepared to deny: but at the same time, broad and obvious extravaganza 
has given way to more subtile sarcasm and refined ridicule. Even polis 
tica! caricature is less personal than it used to be; at least personalities 
are employed more as means to an end, and chiefly when provoked by 











public proceedings, Personal peculiarities are rarely burlesqued but 
for some worthier purpose than to ridicule unoffending individuals, 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, however, is a social, not a political satirist ; 
and to this class belong most of his compeers, HB is peerless and 
unrivalled in the field of politics ; as GILLRAyY was in his day. CRUIK- 
SHANK, who had been led astray among melodramatic scenes of horror 
and history, has returned to his own proper domain of Cockneydom : 
the Buchelor’s Own Book is in his natural vein of humour, which flows 
as fresh as ever. We gladly welcome him home again; thongh we 
could have wished he had struck out some idea of his own. instead of 
taking up one so successfully worked by the French. His 7wenty-four 
Passages in the Life of Mr. Lambkin is an imitation of the clever burs 
lesques in outline, of which MW. Crepin is one of the most popular 
examples, where the hero is exhibited in a variety of ludicrous 
situations, arising out of some folly or weakness that is satirized in his 
person. Mr, Lambkin is a figure of fun of a bygone fashion: he is 
the type of those silly sheep of the bachelor tribe whose vanity is their 
chief foible, and who resent a shock given to their self-complacency 
by plunging into dissipation: his friskings are highly amusing, and the 
punishment of his follies is ‘‘ an edifying warning to bachelors.” We sball 
not attempt the hopeless task of conveying by words the droll ideas so 
graphically expressed in the etchings of CRUIKSHANK : suffice it to say 
that the forlorn bachelor, after seeking solace in a career of profligacy, 
is fain to fly from the solitude of his club and rush into matrimony. 

These etchings have more of caricature than is desirable; but the 
gusto of the humorist redeems their exaggeration: there is character 
and expression in the most extravagant lines. The individuality of 
Mr. Lambkin is preserved throughout, through every variety of aspect 
and situation; and the vividness of local truth in the scenes of which 
he is the hero evinces that lively perception of natural effects which 
characterizes GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’s sketches: the quiet of the streets 
at early morning, the freshness of the rural prospects, and the charac 
teristics of policemen and cabmen, lawyer and doctor, sots and swindlers, 
are expressed with lively fidelity. The most striking pair of designs is 
on the last plate but one: the first represents Mr. Lambkin sitting in the 
cowhouse sipping new milk—the dozy, disconsolate condition of the va- 
letudinarian is contrasted with the vociferous wakefulness of a chubby- 
cheeked brat beside him, and mocked by a drooping dunghill cock as- 
sailed by a pert young bantam: the next exhibits him in the solitude of 
the Mausoleum Club meditating on his miserable state—the spsce and 
dulness of that club-room are quite oppressive. Whatever CRUIK- 
SHANK has witnessed and experienced, he delineates with wonderful 
truth: as regards invention, his fancy is more lively in graphic comment 
and illustration than in the creation of original scenes and characters, 

A recent writer in the Quarterly Review attributed the illustrations of 
Punch to GEORGE CRUIKSHANK ; who, we believe, never made a single 
design for that amusing publication, Such an extraordinary mistake in 
a leading review shows the little atteution bestowed on the art that 
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contributes so materially to the amusement of the town: readers are 
content with being made to laugh, and care not how or by whom. The 
variety of humorous talent that enlivens the pleasant pages of Punch 
is no less remarkable than its excellence: of the artists, as of the 
writers, it may be said their name is legion. But there are three or 
four designers in the current volume whose styles are so marked that 
they can scarcely be confounded one with another by the most casual 
observer; and are no more likely to be mistaken for HB than for 
Crvuiksuank. Le£eEcH is the least unlike CRUIKSHANK of any; resem- 
bling him in the verisimilitude of his delineations of costumes and 
localities and a spirit of bonhommie, but with less of caricature as well 
as of whim and humour. Lexcu’s forte is the true indication of cha- 
racteristic peculiarities: he has a strong sense of the ludicrous, com- 
bined with a quick perception of the graceful as well as the grotesque ; 
and he has pathos as well as comic humour: his sketch of the “ Home 
of the Rick-burner” is a proof of this. Kenny Meapows’s designs 
are at once recognized by his academic style of drawing, the elongated 
proportions of his forms, their strongly defined outline, and a rigid, an- 
gular mannerism. His invention is fertile and often felicitous ; but his 
drollery appears strained, and often degenerates into grimace: the force 
and intensity of his expression, especially of the bad passions, shows 
the distinctness of his conceptions as well as of his drawing. But the 
most remarkable of the recent designers in Punch, both for the origin- 
ality and fecundity of his ideas, is Ricuarp Doy.e, the young artist 
who first became known to the public as Dick Krrcar by his laugh- 
able burlesque of the Egliatoun Tournament; and whe subse- 
quently published an extravaganza teeming with drollery and bu- 
morous caricature, consisting of a Procession of heterogeneous per- 
sonages, ancient and modern, actual, imaginary, and nondescript. The 
titlepage of Punch is designed by him; and it exhibits that exuberance 
of fancy and intensity of expression—that power of depicting rapid 
movement and violent action in elegant and grotesque forms—which 
are the characteristics of this original genius. Queen Mab herself 
must surely be the source of his inspirations, driving through his brain 
those flights of fantasy to which he gives shape in quaint initial 
letters and borderings to the pagesof Punch. His style is so entirely sui 
generis, that it can never be confounded with that of any other artist. 
There is a fourth—a deep designer—albeit his contributions are only 
occasional, and consist of little more than afew pen-strokes ; but there is 
a quaint significance in these free and homely touches that makes them 
of more value than the most laboured studies of an ordinary sketcher. 
This is the “ Fat Contributor,” whose Travelling Notes have lately en- 
riched Punch, and who uses his pen to set down his ideas in words or 
in lines with equal force and felicity. The Belgian sailor stooping 
down to wipe the nose of his little child, (in No. 162,) is one of those 
exquisite trifles that connoisseurs doat on: the look and action of the group 
are so perfectly and laughably true—the man is so intent upon what he is 
about—there is such a sympathy between him and the child—the com- 
placency of paternal satisfaction is so inimitably expressed—and all this 
done with ease and certainty by a few lines—that one regards this 
nose-wiping as a stroke of genius. Punch going to kill the lamb, at 
the end of the same paper, is a fancy of kindred gusto. The hit at 
Moses the puffing tailor, in a recent number, is also capital. There 
is no mistaking the hand of MicuarL ANGELO Tirmarsu in these 
cuts: his steel pen has a dagger’s point and pierces to the marrow of 
the subject—he never misses his aim. What gives peculiar value to 
many of the graphic and verbal pleasantries of Punch, is the grave 
purpose that lurks beneath the jest—the moral of the fable: the droll 
idea raises a laugh, but its application provokes reflection, and thus the 
reader is made merry and wise. ‘The sketch of “ Prince Albert’s Bee- 
hives,” in last week’s number, is of this kind: the working-bees in the 
glass hive, which the Queen and Prince are scrutinizing, are repre- 
sented by the labouring classes—artisans and agricultural labourers, 
seamstresses and servants, artists and scientific men, all toiling in their 
several vocations. The lesson is instructive, 
MUSIC. 
THE PURCELL COMMEMORATION. 

Doering a period of fluctuating opinion on Church Music, when a cer- 
tain enthusiastic party are making a strong and not wholly unsuccessful 
attempt to render the Gregorian tones, long the prevailing charac- 
teristic of the Romish service, a principal feature in that of the Reformed 
Church,—insisting on the great devotional influence of music while they 
at the same time reduce it almost wholly to chanting, and that ofa 
monotonous and somewhat suspicious kind,—an act of homage to Henry 
Purcett, the great completer of the form and style of our English Ca- 
thedral Music, in the Abbey where he once presided and in which his 
dust now reposes, appears singularly well-timed. What our Protestant 
musicai service requires for its improvement, and congregations for their 
edification and delight, is simply a more thorough cultivation of 
its admirable models, as they have descended to us in the 
works of this composer aud his compeers, in Boyce and other 
standard Cathedral books. And we are glad to know that this 
object is advancing; that the Cathedral Choirs of London are 
attaining, though not all that might be wished, at least on Sundays, a 
higher state of efficiency ; that anthems, which before had been imper- 
fectly represented if not discontinued, are now well performed; and that 
the chances of our entering that door which, as Bishop BLromrreLp 
told us in his Charge, Dr. WiseEMAN was opening to us, “ graciously 
inviting us to enter,” seem as remote as ever. The stated perform- 
ances of the Purcell Club will be good rallying-points and seasonable 
demonstrations in behalf of our excellent Cathedral style, the security 
of which long neglect had certainly endangered. But the benefit is not 
merely to be regarded in a sectarian point of view. It is matter of na- 
tional fecling and sentiment, that the great school of musical declama- 
tion and expression, unalterably associated with the glories of our old 
drama—the language of Suaksrpere and Jounson—should be brought 
at certain periods before the public for the sake of public improvement ; 
and more than this—that the influence of PurceLL upon music, which 
has been decidedly European if fairly traced through the works of 
NAnpe., may at last be duly acknowledged. 

The crowd which filled the Choir of Westminster Abbey on Thurs- 
day morning was of favourable augury even for the accomplishment of 
this object, remote as it may at present seem. Aisles, pews, and free 

















seats, to the extreme verge of the communion-table, were crowded with 
listeners. In the choir, we saw organists, amateurs, volunteer cathedral- 
singers, &c. rendering hearty service to the good cause; among the 
audience, artists, chorus-singers, music-tezchers, and an immense body 
of amateur ladies, as devoutly attentive. The occasion was duly ho- 
noured on both sides—the musician-performers and the musician. 
listeners. Nor was the mere spectacle unimposing: the sun favoured 
the solemnity, and the exquisite gleams of light which fell through the 
windows of the Abbey attracted and charmed the eye. 

It had been intended on this occasion to produce PURCELL’s extra. 
ordinary anthem, “ Who hath believed our report”; but the indisposi- 
tion of Hons rendered it necessary to substitute another. Had thig 
work been given, it would have not only possessed the interest of its 
own intrinsic beauty and novelty, but that of exhibiting a great deal of 
the text of HanpEv’s Messiah, set in a totally new way. Our shorts 
lived genius would thus have been brought into more immediate com. 
parison with “old HanpeEL,” and the conclusions which many of the 
more instructed have already made might have been extended. We 
heard, however, a fine chant in C minor for the Psalms; the ‘“ Bene- 
dicite omnia opera,” a composition seldom performed, and, though less 
rich in points and fugal writing than the ‘“‘ Te Deum” of the celebrated 
service in B flat, conspicuous for its varied effects and fine modulation ; 
the noble anthem, “‘ O God, thou hast cast us out”; and at the close of 
the service, a second anthem, in D minor, “ Hear me, O Lord, and that 
soon.” In accompanying these works, Mr. TuRLE displayed with great 
judgment and effect the most powerful varieties of his beautiful organ, 
This alone was a treat. Of the vocal performance it is but justice to 
say that it was highly creditable—the miscellaneous quality of the 
performers, the difficulty of the music, and the want of general practice 
and habit considered. ‘The anthem best performed was the first ; the 
second would have been improved by a move thorough understanding 
on all hands. And after all, it is his pathetic verse-anthems which 
most ¢ell in the cathedral ; for the amplitude of PurcELL’s choral genius 
seems rather to require a body of voices like the Exeter Hall Chorus to 
realize its weight and dignity. The largest choir, if it do not ab- 
solutely fail in this point of view, at least leaves much for the imagi- 
nation to fill up. 

The Purcel! Club, instituted by Professor Taytor, has now obtained 
a “local habitation” at Gresham College, in which it bids fair to 
flourish. Appropriately to the patriotic design of the founder, the 
festival was concluded here, with a social meeting of the members, 
together with a few friends of the Professor, assembled to enjoy 
a new phase of the composer’s genius—his Dramatic Music, Odes 
Catches, Rounds, and Part Songs. This meeting, conducted some- 
what on the plan of the Madrigal Society’s—save only that a grand 
pianoforte, at which 'TURLE presided, was in frequent requisition—gave 
unmixed pleasure; and we must say that we have rarely spent such 
agreeably social, animated hours, as this opportunity afforded us in 
hearing and discussing the merits of Purcexu’s secular pen. Dido and 
/Eneas, the first dramatic production of PurceLt—a boyish effort, in- 
teaded to gratify the young geutlewomen at Mr. Priest’s boarding- 
school in Leicester Square—was performed throughout, probably, as 
Professor TayLor remarked, for the first time these hundred years; 
and received with unmixed enthusiasm. Such an entire classical con- 
ception—such noble declamation—such truth, pathos, and fancy— 
the last especially exemplified in the incantation-music and witch- 
scenes—it were vain to seek elsewhere, many years subsequent to the 
death of the author. He seems to have anticipated in this work 
all the necessities of the dramatic art; and we can hardly think 
otherwise of the poem than that Tare must have constructed it for 
music expressly under Purcett’s direction, The most judiciously 
contrasted and varied scenes here subserve unity of interest in the 
drama, which progresses unceasingly to the lovely elegy on Dido. This 
is a work which would certainly succeed in public, if any manager 
would trust to it in its simplicity, restraining meretricious ¢mprovements, 
tableaux, and the like. A noble apostrophe to music, ‘Soul of the world,” 
from an Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, which we among some others after- 
wards heard for the first time, was encored with an enthusiasm worthy 
of that noble effusion. It is a shame that such works should be buried 
in the dust of libraries. The age is ripe for PurceLt, and he must be 
more thoroughly brought out and understood. Catches, rounds, &c., of 
which Professor TayLor has prepared several in an expurgated form— 
free from the gross taste of CuarLes the Second’s reign—concluded 
one of the most agreeable meetings we ever attended. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 17th August, at Munich, the Wife of the Rev. J. C. Waarney, of a daughter. 

On the 224, at Aire, near Geueva, the Lady of Sir Joun CuagLes THOROLD, Batt., of 
Systou Park, Lincolnshire, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Down Place, Berkshire, the Hon. Mrs. Frrzmaurtce, of a son. 

On the 26th, in Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, the Right Hon. Countess of Doclz, 
of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Tunbridge Wells, Lady Teranmoura, of a son. 

i On the 27th, at the Parsonage, Penkiidge, the Lady of the Rev. Josera Sart, ofa 
aughter, 

Ou the 27th, in Upper Harley Street, the Hon. Mrs, Petre, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th August, at the Catholic Church, Vals Ardéche, and on the 22d, at the 
English Chapel, Lyons, Caartes BERNARD ALEXANDRE Lapra DE Sr. Romatn, eldest 
sou of Alexandre Lapra de St. Romain, Chateau de Benefice Chomerac, Ardéche, to 
Henaierra JANE. youngest daughter of the late Major-General Sir Amos Ropert Gobe 
sini Norcort, C.B., K.H.G. 

Ou the 22d, at Paris, Aime Frangots, Comte De Broc pg La TuveELiERe, Cham- 
berlain of the King of Bavaria, to Louisa, ouly daughter of the late George Row- 
LAND Mrxsuuut, Esq., of Aston Clinton, Bucks, during many years a Magistrate at the 
Police office, Kow Street. 

On the 22d, at Hanwell; Cuaries Rivers Freesine, Esq., youngest son of the late 
Sir Francis Freeling, Bart., to Loursa, third daughter of Inrip Nicuou, Esq., of Port- 
land Place, 

On the 24th, at Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Ropert DevereEct, eldest son of 
Roserr Pyker, M.D., late Fourth (Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards, to Hareiettz, 
youngest daughter of Captain Curasert Froraeston Daty, R.N., C.B. 

On the 24th, at St. Martin’s Church, Chichester, Joan Hamirton, eldest sov of Joum 
Burrite, Esq., Cosham House, Hants, to Carorixe, daughter of the late J. W. Wie 
KINSON, Esq., Surbrook House, iu the same county. ¥ 

On the 24th, at St. Saviour's, Southwark, Paint Roperts, Esq., of U 
Street, Russell Square, and Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, to Saran Rew, ‘ ei 
of the late Soun Rawsinson Harris, Esq., M.P., of Winchester House, Southwar . of 

On the 27th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rey. Epwarp BAINes, paid 
Bluutisham, Hunts, to Careriné Evvaaia, youngest daughter of the late Joun Bales. 
Esq., of Shooter's Hill, Kent, 


pper Montague 
, only daughter 
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On the 27th. at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, Ponsonsy Arraur, eldest son of the 
Rev. Henry Moore, of Ballyhale, County of Kilkenny, to Auausta Sopura, youngest 
daughter of Major-General the Hon. Witttam Henry Garpner, of Cadogan Place. 

On the 29th, at Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Colonel Peter Hawker, to Heren 
Susan, Widow of the late Captain Symonps, R.N., and daughter of the late Major 
Chatterton. 

DEATHS. 

On the 12th August. at Eskbank, Musselburgh, Janz Fisuer, relict of the late 
Major-General James Strruing ; in her 93d vear. 

Ou the 14th, at Lucea, Lady Annapetta Macteop. 

On the 19th, at Fetternear, Count Lesrte of Balquhain ; in his 24th year. 

On the 2lst, at Burcot House, Wells, Somerset, Jane, Wife of Tuomas CournrHaxp, 


4 the 23d, at Edingight House, Banffshire, Lady Innes, wife of the late and mother 
of the present Baronet, Sir James Innes. 

On the 24th, at Clifton, Forster, third son of the late Forster CrarKe, Esq., of Bar- 
pados ; in his 23d year. 

On the 24th, Witniam Heatucote, Esq., of Crindale Manor, Yorkshire, and Hythe, 
Southampton ; in his 46th year. 

On the 25th, at Broadstone Hill, Oxfordshire, the Rev. Ricuarp Gopparp ; in his 


56th year. 
On the 26th, at Burton Lodge, Hants, Lieutenant-General Lord Keane ; in his 64th 


year's 
On the 26th, at Wratting Park, Cambridgeshire, Sir Cuarites Watson, Bar‘. ; in his 
94th year. This gentleman was created a Barouet at eight years old by George the 
Second, on account of his father’s (Admiral Watson) services, who died of a fever at 
Calentta whilst in command of the Naval Forces in India. 

On the 26th, at Maidenhead. Samuger Maxwe 1, Esq., youngest son of the late Rey. 
Patrick Maxwell, of Almer Rectory, Dorsetshire ; in his 29th year. 

On the 26th, Arcurnanp Lirtie, Esq., of Shabden Park ; in his 85th year. 

On the 28th, at Roecliff, Leicestershire, Sir Wittiam Heyoate, Bart., Chamberlain 
ofthe City of London ; in his 63d year. 

On the 28th, Captain Peter Fisuer, R.N., Superintendent of her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Sheerness; in his 63d year. 
” On the 28th, at Greenhythe, Kent, Lieutenant-Colonel Samven Dares, K.H.; in his 
84th year. 


— 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Aug. 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Wilgoss and Watkins, High Street Portland Town, news-agents—Cooper aud Kings- 
bury, Pulliam St. Mary the Virgin. Norfolk, schoo!mist s—Southey and Ruwiius, 
King’s Road, Camden New Town, lightermen—Semple and Son, Rafford’s Row, Is- 
lington, surgeous —-Appold and Dowell, Newiugton Causeway, smiths—Wardman and 
Hartley, Bradford, or elsewhere, top-makers—Pountaiu and Co, Derby. manufacturers 
of gimp-cord— Buxtou and Clarke, Macclesfield, rai!way coutractors—Prynn aud Pas- 
coe, Camelford, Cornwall, linendrapers—Godwiu and Co. Stone, boot manufacturers— 
Rose aud Co. Wolverhampton, ironfounders; as far as regards W. Butler— Royston 
aud Williams, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, brewers—J. and S. Blakeley, Manchester, 
stonemasons— Keene and Powell, New Bord Street, hosiers—Hardwick and Ford, 
High Holborn, linendrapers—Parry and White, Lower Porchester Street, milkmen— 
Winterbottom and Sands, Walham Green, architects - Wyatt and Co. Baubury, brew- 
ers—Beale and Steward, Wolverhampton, manufacturers of the patent euphonicons, 

DECLARATION OF INSULVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Webster, Wakefield, bricklayer. 





BANKRUPTs. 

Bucxrer, Ropert, Portsea, grocer, to surrender Sept. 5, Oct. 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Smith and Son, Southamptou Street, Bloomsbury ; Mr. Biusieed, Portsmouth; official 
assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Currie, Ropert, Newcastle-upou-Tyne, bookseller, Sept. 6, Oct. 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. Benuett and Co, Scott's Yard, Cannon Street; Mr. Wailes, Newcastle-upon- 

yne ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-npon Tyne. 

Forrn, Jacos, Nottingham, hatter, Sept. 5, Oct. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Barlow and 
Radcliffe, Oldham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham 

Gakrnetr, Rovert, Leeds, bootmaker, Sept. 6, Oct. 11; solicitors, Messrs. Rush- 


Inn; Messrs. Clayton and Duun, and Mr. Bunn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official ag- 
sigaee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle npou-Tyne. 

Roserts, Enwarp, Liverpool, corn-merchant, Sept.11, Oct.9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Maples and Co, Frederick’s Place; Mr. Fairclough, Liverpool: official assignee, Mr. 
Turner, Liverpool. 

Sanvers, Jeremrtan, Reach, Cambridgeshire. carpenter, Sept. 11, Oct. 10: solicitor, 
Mr. Hustwick, Soham, Cambridgeshire; officia) assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall 
Street. DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 25, Hawarden, Little Bolton, commission-agent—Sept. 25, Biggs, Manchester, 
commission-agent—Sept. 26, Wood, Heathfields, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer— 
Sept. 23, Jones, Liverpool, grocer—Sept. 23, Cleverley, Calne, Wiltshire, builder— 
Sept. 25, Walters and Llewellyn, Neath, Glamorgaushire, timber-merchants—Oct. 10, 
Gordon. Exeter, cabinet-maker. CERTIFICATES, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Sept. 23, Garnett, Wellingten Street, hatter—Sept. 23, Loraine, Newcastle upon-Tyne, 
wine merchant—Oct. 3. Gordon, Exeter, cabinet-maker—Sept 26, Burton and Cave, 
Nottingham, lace.manufacturers—Sept. 24, Taylor, Liverpool, commission-agent. 

Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the eontrary, on or before Sept. 20. 

Carpenter, Rothweli, Northamptoushire, surgeon—Austin, Bell Street, Edgware 
Road, builder—Fletcher, Liverpoul, paint-mavufacturer—Oppeuheim, George Street, 
Minories, shipowner—Robinson, Great. Triuity Lane, oil-merchant—Christophers, 
holsterer. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

East India Chambers, Leadenhall Street, merchant—Burton, King Street, Soho, upe 

3vCHANAN, J., Glasgow, commission-medchant, Sept. 3, 24. 

Lye, A., Polmont, Stirlingshire, flesher, Sept. 6, 21. 

Nimmo and Bucuanan, Glasgow, shipbrokers, Sept. 4, 25 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturday Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
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worths, Staple Inn; Mr. Bradley, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds, 

Lert, Arruvr, Commercial Road, Lambeth, timber merchant, Sept. 7, Oct. 7 : soli- 
citors, Reed aud Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Lewrs, Josepa Warre, Bath, victualler, Sept. 10. Oct. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Holme 
and Co. New lun; Mr. Chapman, Warminster ; official assignee, Kynaston, Bristol. 

Tuomas. Joun, and Witpe, WitttaM, Basiug Lane, merchants, Sept. 11. Oct. 8: so- 
licitors. Messrs. Lowless and Sou, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Belcher. Kiug’s Arms Yard. 

Unperwoop. Wititam May, Waples Mills, near Fyfield, Essex, miller, Sept. 10, Oct. 
8: solicitor, Wright, London Street ; official avs guee, Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Yoru, Wintram. Corvhill, tailor, Sept. 5, Oct. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Tilleard aud 
Son, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basiughall Street. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Sept. 20. Billington, Birkenhead, woolleundraper—Sept. 18, Webb, Liverpool, iron- 
monger—Seyt. 26, Blatchford, Plymouth, miller —Sept. 20, Nuttall, Rochdale, pork- 
butcher—Styt. 20, Beunett, Manchester, calico printer—Sept. 19, H. and E. Hilton, 
Over Darwen, bleachers—Sept. 19. Hilton and Walsh, Over Darwen, paper-makers — 
Oct. 11, Sayle and Booth, Sheffield, iron-masters. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 18, Austin, Bedford, surveyor—Sept. 19, Polak, Coleman Street Buildings, 
merchant —Sept. 19, Smith. Bacup, calico. printer. 

Tv be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or befire Sept. 17. 

Wetmore, Worcester, grocer—Heward, Hendon, hay salesman—Sharpe, Chelmsford, 
draper— Davies, Oswestry, draper—Davis, Tiptou, St ffordshire, lineudraper-Sherwin, 
Shelton, Staffordshire, engraver — Cormie, Burs!em, manufacturer of eartheuware— 
Breanand, Highgate, ironmonger—Newman, Leeds. corufactor, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Baock, T., and Ferauson, T., Hamilton, grocers, Sept. 2, 25. 

Garure, W., and Goopsts, W., Edinburgh, booksellers, Aug. 31, Oct. 2, 

Lyoy, D., Edinburgh, ale-merchant, Sept. 3, 24, 

Ositvy, D , Blairgowrie, innkeeper, Sept. 2, 30, 

Tayior, E. aud J., Glasgow, drysalters, Aug. 30, Sept. 20. 

Wattace, J., Kilmarnock, grocer, Sept. 3, 24. 

Wurreneap, J., Kinross, bookseller, Sept. 2, Oct. 2. 











Friday, Aug. 30. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Humble and Hubbert, Loudon, stevedores—Harper and Co. Regent Street, gold- 
smiths—Goodwin aud Co. Deal, merchants—W. H. and T. H. Biggs, Bristol, grocers 
—Jolnson aud Cargi, Neweastle-upon Tyne, merchants ; as far as regards J. John 
i—Powell and Co. Chester, catlers—Lyde aud Mathews, Farringdon Street, hosiers 











—Pvole senior and Green, Savage Gardeus, Crutchedfriars, wine-merchants—Tomkiu- 
son 





ad Nephew, Birmingham, paper-dealers—Longden and Rickett, Sheflie d, millers 
Nelson and Son, Birmingham, engravers— Potts and Co. Liverpool, grocers—Sher- 
lock aud Orme, Warrington, tea-dealers—Moffat and Millman, Jersey, tailors—Berry 
aud Co. London Road, tailors. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Fiopian, F. W., Birmingham, architect. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Brooks, WinntaM ALEXANDER, Newcasile-upon-Tyne, quarryman, to surrender Sept. 
», Oct. 7: solicitors, Mess Yhisholme and Co, Lincoln’s Iun Fields; aud Mr, Harle, 
Newcastle upon Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Neweastle-upou-Tyne. 

Fr ANCE, Wintiam, Wigan, grocer, Sept. 10, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Cornthwaite 
le Adams, Dean’s Court; and Mr, Cornthwaite, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr, 
4.0Dson, Manchester, 

: Gooneve Anrep, Aldermanbury, warehouseman, Sept. 9, Oct.7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Reed aud Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Honasox, Karen, Newcasile-upon-Tyne, grocer, Sept. 6. Oct. 4; soliciiors, Messrs. 
Williamson and Hill, Gray's Inn; aud Mr. Ingledew, Newcastle-upon-Tyue ; official 
asiguce, Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon Tyne. 

Lowrier, Joun, Queen’s Row, Pentonville, builder, Sept. 10,Oct.11; solicitor, Mr. 
Jacobs, Winchester Street; official assiguee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

_Pansons, WinutaM, Upper Eaton Street, starch-manufacturer, Sept. 7, Oct. 11: soli- 
Citors, Messrs. Barron aud Cullen, Bloomsbury Square; official assiguee, Mr. Whit- 
More, Kasinghall Street. 

Parrerson, Tuomas, and Coprina, Joun, Gateshead Fell, Durham, earthenware-ma- 
nufacturers, Sept. 10, Oct. 10; solicitors, Messrs. Clayton aud Cookson, Lincoln’s 
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TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The LON- 
K DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are intended to 
Sail from Hore’s Steam-Wharf, No, 272, Wapping, as 
under—THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrna, We ‘nesday.Sept. 
4, at2 Afiernoou. THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 11, at 11 Forenvon. 
FARES, with Provisions: Main Cabin, 32. 10s. ; 
Steward’s Fee, 2s. 6d.—Fore Cabin, 2/1. 5s. ; Steward's 
Fee, 1s. 6¢4.—Childreu under 13 years of age, half fare. 
Passengers walk on board, without the inconvenience 
of Boats. Goods received, Berths secured, and In- 
formation obtained at Hore’s Dandee and Perth Steam 
Offices, No. 18, Strand; No. 14, Bucklersbury; or at the 
Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wapping. 
REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
EXCURSION FROM 
LONDON to BATH, BRISTOL, TAUNTON, anp 
EXETER, axp BACK, 
On Monpay, 2d September, and following Days. 








Tre DIRECTORS of the GREAT WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY have determived to afford to persons desirous of 
visiting BATH, BRISTOL, TAUNTON, or EXETER, 
an opportunity of so doing, by means of the following 
« EXCURSION TRAINS” at REDUCED FARES :— 

Sprcran Tratns will leave London for Bath and Bristol 
on Monday, 2d September, at 7 o'clock a.m., and on 
Friday 6th September, at 3 o'clock p.m. 

Returuivg from Bristol and Bath to London either on 
Weduesday the 4th September, at ha'f past 7 o’clock 
a.m., or ov Saturday the 7th September, at 4 o'clock pm. 

Specrat Trarns will leave Bath for Taunton aud Exeter, 
calling at Bristol, and startiug thence half an hour later, 
on Tues ty, dd September at 8 o’ Clock a.m., avd on Sa- 
turday 7th September, at 5 o'Clock pm. Returning 
from Exeter to Bristol and Bath either ou Tuesday, dd 
September, at 4 o’Clock pm., or on Friday, 6th Sep- 
tember, at half-past 7 o’Clock a.m. 

The Reduced Fares will be for these Excursion Trains. 

First SECOND 
CLAsS. CLASS. 


t 23s. 19s. 





LONDON to BATH and BACK..... 
BATH to LONDON and BACK..... 
LONDON to BRISTOL aud BACK.. 
BRISTOL to LO ON and BACK., 
aud BACK 

and BACK.. 








a 2 ¢. 2 
, 30s. 0s. 
, 18s. Ils. 


¢ 20s. 12s. 


EXETEK to BATH aud BACK..... § 


The Tickets will enable Passengers to travel by any of 
the Excursion Trains, up or down. 

By this means, parties may travel from London to 
Exeter or Taunton, by taking the 7 a.m Train from Lon- 
don, on the Monday, to Bristol ; proceeding theuce to 
Exeter or Tauuton on Tuesday morning. 

They can remain at these places uutil Friday morning, 
when they will retarn to Bristol, and reach London by 
the Saturday Evening Train, from B. istol. 

Further particulars may be obtained by application at 
the Paddington, Exeter, Taunton, Bath or Bristol Sta- 
tions, where Tickets are to be obtained; and for any 
number exceeding twenty, taken by one individual, an 
allowance of 1s. per Ticket will be made. 


 gptcbnen EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter , Botabliohcd 1821. [cad Office, 26, St. Audrew’s 
Square, Edinburgh; London Office, 61 A, Moorgate 
Street. PRESIDENT. ' 
His Grace the Duke of Buccievcu and QuEENSBERRY,. 
VICE-PRE-IDENTS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M. M. Chrichton, 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart., of Esq., of Raukeilour. 
Meuzies. 





Rosert Curistre, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurauce Society 
is, that the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy - 
holders every three years. Iv illustration of the eminent 
success which has atteuded the Society, it may be stated 
that the additious made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 percent per annum on the sum assured and on the 
vested bouus. 

Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/. effected on the 
Ist of March 1832, will, if it become a cl im during the 

resent year, be entitled to 1,.97/.; or if effected on or 
efore the Ist March 1833, to 1,275/.; and so on as re- 
gards other Policies. 

The Accumulated Fand exceeds 260 000/., and the 
annual revenue is above 70,000/., the whole being ina 
course of steady and increasing prosperity. 

No other Life Assurance iustitution whatever can war- 
rantably hold out greater advantages to parties Assuring 
than this Suciety does. 

WiiutaM Cook, Agent for London, 

61 A, Moorgate Street. 


etal IA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, Loudon. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persous assured according to these rates ure allowed 
credit (without security) for hulf the amount of the first 
sever Anuual Premiums, paying interest thereon at the 
rate of 5 per ceut per annum, with the optiou of paying 
off the principal at any time, or having the amount de 
ducted from the sum assured when the Policy becomes a 
claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are 
generally required for the term of seven years only; 
whilst the holders have the same security for the payment 
of their claims, whenever death may happen, as if they 
paid double the amount of premium, which would be 
charged for assurauces effected in the usual way. 

EXTRACT FROM THE HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Annua! Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for 
the Whole Term of Life. 


Halt Premium for | Whole Premium 











Age | seveu years. alter seven years. } 
| £8, d. 6 a. d. 

30 | 1 9 | 236 

35 | 14 2 910 

40 | 19 2 218 4 

45 | 1 1410 39 8 

50 | 226 450 

55 212 9 5 5 6 

60 | 3 68 613 4 


‘Perse Moratson, Resident Director, 











USTRALIA.—THE LONDON 

JOINT STOCK BANK continues to trausmit the 

Funds of Emigrants to the Colony of New South Wales, 

by vranting Credits on the Commercial Banking Com- 

pany of Sydney on the most favourable terms, and at all 

times, free of any charge. The frequent depreciation of 

the Exchange between Sydney and London reuders the 

trausmission of Capital through the medium of a bank 
extremely favourable to settlers. 

George PoLtarp, Manager. 
London Joint-Stock Bauk, Princes Street, Bank. 





ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUB- 
LIN LIFE ASSURANCE, 3, Charlotte Row, 
Mausiouhouse, and 18, Chancery Line, Loudon. 

The more than usual success which has attended this 
Company has arisen— 

From the combination of advantages formerly obtaiu- 
able partly from proprietary aud partly from mutual so- 
cieties, thereby affording to the assured bonuses, re 
duction of future premiums, and complete freedom from 
responsibility. 

From the indisputability of the policies, leave to travel 
beyond Europe, the option of payment of one-half the 
premiums for the first seven years, and immediate set- 
tlement of claims. 

Prospectuses and rates forwarded by the Agents aud 
Manager. ALEX. Ropertson, Manager, 


4 NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
ASSOC 4 . 
147, Strand, (near Somerset House,) Loudon ; 
119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
CEstasitsuep in 1839.) 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 





Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Joseph Planta, 
The Hon. Lord Wood, oue of the Judges of the 
Court of Sessiou iu Scotland. 
Mr. Sergeant Mereweather, 
George Chi:ton, Esq. QC. 
William Dugmore Exq 
H. J. Robertsou, Esq. Sheriff of Renfrewshire. 
Authony Munay, E-q. of Crieff, W.S. 
Directors 1n Lonpon, 

W. Burge, Esq. Q.C. Temple. 
W. Bell. E-q. 30. Bucklersbury. 
F. W. Caldwell. Exq. 29. Goideu Square. 
H. ©. Chilton, Esq. 7 Chancery Lane. 
J.W. Fisher, Esq. 21, Arvyle Street, Regent Street. 
F. J. Fuller, y. Carton Chambers. 
M. D. Hill, Esq. Q.C. 44, Chancery Lane. 
J. Howell, Esq. Beaumont Villa; Shepherd’s Bush, 
M‘ Mahon, Esq. li. Paper Buildings. 
Esq. Nutting-hill Square. 
tsqe Lincolu’s Inn. 

W. iH. Shippard y Kensington. 

W. Waterman, Esq. 23, Essex Street, Strand, 

A. Way, E-q. 131, Piceadilly. 

C. 8. Whitmore, Esq 12, King’s Bench Walk. 
Messrs.(fope and Uliphant, W. S., 119, Princes Street, 
Seeretaries to the Ediuburgh Board. 
Bankenks. 

Messrs. Coutts and (Co. 59, Strand. 
The Union Bank of Scotland, Parliament Square. 
Sonicirors. 
Messrs. Murray, Rymer. and Murray, 7, Whitehall 
Place. 
J. Burner Win.taMs, 
Resident Actuary and Secretary. 

















This Association em)races— 

Every description of risk contingent upou Life ; 

Immediate, Deferred, and Coutingent Aunuities aud 
End .wments; 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on un- 
doubted personal security, or upon the security of any 
description of assignable property or income of adequate 
value ; 

A union of ‘the English and Scotch systems of Assu- 
rauce, by the removal of all difficulties experienced by 
parties in Eugland effectiug Assurances with Offices pe- 
culiarly Scotch, and vice versa; 

Au extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction ani 
Proprietary composed of all classes ; 

A large protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from 
all possible responsibility ; 

The admission of every Po'icy-holder, assured for the 
whole term of life, to a fuil periodical paiticipation in 
Two-thirds of the Profits. 


Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and all necessary 
Tables and Forms may be had, aud every information 
obtaived on application persoually or by letter addressed 
to the Actuary, or to any of the Aveuts of the Association 
in the principal towus of either couutry. 


REAT REDUCTION IN THE 
PRICES OF THE PERRYIAN PENS. Quality 
Improved, JAMES PERRY and Co. have the pleasure 
to announce that in cousequence of increased facility in 
the manufacture of their Peus, they have reduced the 
prices to the level of ali viher Peus in the market, at the 
same time their superiority in quality is maiutained, 
PATENT PERRYIAN GRAVITATING INK- 
STAND. This novel Luvention is exceedingly well 
adapted for general use. The Pateutees strongly recom- 
mend it to the notice of Baukers, Merchants, Solicitors, 
Goverument Offices, Public Compauies, Schools, &c., as 
a great improvement over the ordinary inystauds, It is 
formed by a cylinder with a gravitating action, by which 
means the dipping cup is supplied with clear Tuk at any 
moment, and, with equal ease, may be returned into the 
cylinder, where it is protected from dust or other injury. 
PERRYIAN INK. 6d., 1s., and 2s. per Bottle. This 
Ink is most suitable for al kiuds of Metaihe Peus, and 
exceedingly good for pens made from quills. [tis also 
suitable tor the copyi yg aachine, Thecrsinary inks do 
not flow frerly dowu Metaliic Pens, aud from their corro- 
sive nature are very injurious to them; the Perryiau Ink 
possesses every requisite good quality, has a flowing pro- 
perty pecaliar to itself, and dues vot cor rode pens as other 
inks. Writing pertormed with this ink iu a short time 
becumes of a deep raven biack, and uevertarns brown in 
afy climate. Also, in Powders, at 6d. and is. each, the 











latter safficient to make a wine bottle full of ink. 
*,_” Suld by all Statiovers and Dealers iu Metallic Pens, 
and at the Manufactory, 37, Ked Lion Square, Londun, 








BROWN FOR CHAMBERLAIN, 


A PUBLIC MEETING OF THE 

FRIENDS OF Mr. ALDERMAN BROWN wil] 
be held at the LONDON TAVERN on Monoay next 
2d Sepremper, at Ten for ELEvEN o'clock, when those 
Livery men and Friends who are anxious to promote hig 
Election are earnestly invited to attend. 

The Chair will be taken at Eleven o’clock punetually, 

JosepH CrorcHer, Secretary, 
Central Committee-room, Guildhall Hotel, 
3lst August 1844, 





TO THE WORTHY AND INDEPENDENT LIVERY 
OF LONDON, 
GENTLEMEN, 
y i VHE kind exertions of my Friends, and 
the promptitude with which you have tendered 
your assurances of support, have exceeded my warmest 
expectatious, and impressed me with the deepest sense 
of gratitude. 

Sir Joun PirrE has announced by advertisement that 
it is vot his intention to solicit your suffrages on this occa. 
sion, and has kindly proffered to me his support, 

The Common Hall, for the purpose of electing a sne. 
cessor to the late Sir Witutam Heyaate, has been fixed 
for Monpay next, at Twetve for One o'clock ; aud it 
is proposed that a Meeting of those Liverymen who are 
fr endiy to my Election shail previously be held at the 
LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate Street, at Ten for 
Eleven o'clock on Monpay nest, at which I respectfully 
request the favour of your attendance, and of your after. 
wards aecompauying me to the Common Hall to support 
my nomination, and, if necessary, to record your \ otes 
upon a Poll, 

I need hardly remind you, that although appearances 
are most promisiug, the Election is not secare until it is 
actually gained ; and I therefore most earuestly entreat 
that you will not relax iu your exertions on my behalf, 

With revewed assurauces of gratitude for your kind- 
ness, I have the hoacur to be, Gentlemen, your obliged 
aud dev ted servan', ANTHONY BROWN, 

Seutral Committee-room, Guildhall! Hotel, 

King Street. Cheapside, 3lst August 1844. 


rEXHE HONORARY COMMITTEE 
of the HEPTAPREMION PRIZE DISTRIBU- 
TION, taking into consideration Mrs. Parkes’s peculiar 
case, aud the sHorT TIME allowed her by Parliament for 
the dispos+l of her large Collection of Works of Ait, are 
most auxious to obtain for her all the codperation and 
support in their power; and with that view, earnestly 
solicit the conuteuance and aid of every friend to the 
Arts, to join them without delay in the furtherance and 
accomplishment of an object so desirable and in every 
Way so tuteresting. Any gentleman who may wish to re- 
ceive Tickets for disposal will have the kinduess to com- 
municate the same to Epwarp Page, E-q., Secretary to 
the Honorary Committee, 22, Gulden Square, 
234 August 1844. 


Pe ee- the AUTHORITY of PAR- 

LIAMENT —On the 20th of Sepremprr 1844, the 
HEVLAPKASMION (which is the last legalized Draw: 
ing for the Works of Art) will take place at the Bowyer 
Gallery, 22, Golden Square. Mrs. PARKES begs leave 
to cal! the public attceution to this scheme of 14 000 tick- 
ets, at Oue Guinea each, for the disposal of 2,100 prizes, 
of the value of 42,000. Every Subscriber will be en- 
titled to au engraving of the value of his subscription 
and a chance of the prizes gratis. A special act of Parlia- 
ment has made this drawiug legal, and no such drawing 
will be pe:mitted hereatter. The Pablic and Patrons of 
Art are therefore earnestly entreated to lose no time, but 
at once to apply for tickets, at 22, Golden Square, as the 
drawing must take place on the 30th day of Sept. 1844. 


frINHE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES. 

—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, 
Cornhill, Loudon, opposite the Bank, request the at- 
tention of pu sers to their stock of London made 
PATENT LEVER WATCHES, which are manufactured 
by themselves iu their own house. In silver cases, with 
the detached escapement aud jewelled, the prices are 
fonr Guineas and a half, Six and Eight Guineas each; 
or in Gold Cases, 10, 12, 14, aud 16 Guineas each. The 
very large stock «flered for selection includes every de- 
scription, enabliug a customer to select that which is 
more particularly adapted to his owu use. 


























Pret LIGHT.—Epwarp Price and 
Co. Pateutees aud Sole Manufacturers of the COM- 
POSITE CAND.ES, respectfully call the attention of 
the Pu lic to the fact, that. although the price of these 
is somewhat higher than that of ordiuary mould caudles, 
they are in rea ity much cheaper than these latter; one 
real Composite Caudle giving the same quantity of light 
as two of the moulds. They require no snufling, and burn 
more briliiantly than the best wax. The purposes of 
economy and luxury ave therefore both served at the same 
time by the use of these caud’es. Parties intending to 
try them for the first time are earuestly requested to take 
care that they are served in the shops with ‘© PRICE’S 
PATENT CANDLES”’: the reason tor this caution 18 
viven elsewhere. They are sold by most of the respect 
able tallow -chandiers thronghont the kingdom, aué 
wholesale to the trade by EDWARD PRICE and Co. 
Belmout, Vauxhall; and by PALMER and Co, Sutton 
Street, Clerkenwell, 














FINO LADIES.—ROWLAND's KALY- 

DOR.—This royally. patronized and auiversally* 
adupted specific is a balmy, odoriferous, creamy liquid, 
composed chiefly of extracts from the most rare flowers 
aud herbs of au Easteru climes; its discovery by a lady 
of rank was no less singular than its effects have beet 
felictlous during the jast thirty years. It is the mildest 
and most eflicac ous preparation ever knowu for dissi- 
pating Tan, Punples, Freckles, Disculorations, and other 
Distigurementsof the Skin. The radiant bloom it imparts 









tothe Cheek, and the softness and delicacy it induces on 
the Hauds, Arms, and Neck, render it indispensable 
Gentlemen will find it peculiarly gratela 


every toilet. 
after shaving, in allaying all irritation of the skia, a0 

reudering it soit and smooth. Price 4s. 6d and ~= 
per buttie, duty included. CAUTION. ~The great ad 
mand for this article excites the cupidity of un principle 
shopkeepers, who vend the most spurious trash as th 

‘*Genuiue’’ Kalydor; whereas the genuine article Po 
prevared solely by A. Rownanp and Son, and has the 
words ‘* Rowlaud s Kalydor’’ on the wrapper. 
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PANISH LANGUAGE.—An English 
Lady who has resided in Spain from her earliest 
years, wishes to give instruction in the Castilian, of which 
she has a critical knowledge. Address, M. B. Holland 
Lodge, Addison Road, Kensington. 


o> 4 _ 
ESSRS. MOSELY, 32, Haymarket, 
St. James's, SURGEON-DENTISTS (by ap- 
pointment to his Majesty the King of Hanover), apprize 
their Patients, residents of the country, that they may be 
consulted at home daily. 
ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 
ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 
been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen- 
tury, and is so strongly recommended by the Faculty in this 
Couutry to Invalids and others for its tovical properties, 
ean be procured ouly by orders addressed to KE. Ansorr, 
Bow Brewery ; his City Office, 93, Gracechurch Street ; 
or from D. Lrnore, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 


—a=— : 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
This Day.in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE BLIND MAN AND HIS 
GUIDE 
By the Editor of ‘‘ The Grandfather.’ 
2, THE YOUNG WIDOW. By the “ Scottish Boz.’’ 
3 vols. 
3, THE GRANDFATHER. Ry theLate E. Picker- 
Ing. 3 vols. 
4, TALES of the CAMP and CABINET. 2 vols. 
5. WALTER CLAYTON: a Tale of the Gordon 
Riots. 3 vols. 
6, EDITH LESLIE. 3vols. 
On the 4th September, 
IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829, 
Part. Lil... beiug the Conelusion. 
T. C. Newsy, 72, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 











Medium ectavo, iv arabesque binding, Price 10s. 6d. 
y TALKS ABOUT THE CITY AND 
ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM. 

By W. H. Bartvett. 

Illustrated by Niue Engravings on Steel, by Cousen, 
Beutley, and Brandard; a Map; and nearly Forty supe- 
rior Woodcuts. 

The object of this Work is to give a correct idca of the 
present state of this memorable city, trom personal ob- 
servation. The ‘* Walks’’ embrace the principal objects 
of interest ; many of which have not been diawn or de- 
scribed in any previous publication. 

Extracts taken from a few of the Periodicals. 

“Our impression is that Jerusalem was never before 
so successfully delineated.”’— Evangelical Magazine. 

“The Views are well choseu are not made up, and 
are most feelingly executed.”’— Church uf England Quar- 
terly Review. 

“Mr. Bartlett's descriptions are distinct and lively, 
every senteuce is a picture.’’—The Spectator. 

“We can assert that his descrip tious are clear and his 
illustrations fiue.”"—Tait’s Magazine. 

** We can accord to the Jabours of the author and artist 
the highest praise.’’— Literary Gazette. 

“ We have at length in this attractive v. lume what 
approaches to the desideratum of a complete picturesque 
guide to the topography of Jerusalem.’’— Patriot. 

London : Georce Virtue, 26, Ivy Lave, aud Sold by 

all Booksellers. 


THE CHEAPEST ITALIAN, ENGLISH, AND 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
In 16mo. roau, Price 8s. 
TEW POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF THE ITALIAN, FRENCH, aud ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
By S. E. Perroysg and Joun Davenport. 

The Three Languages in ove neat pocket volume. 











In 12mo. cloth, Price 5s. Secoud Edition, carefully 
revised aud corrected by the Author, 

NTRODUCTORY BOOK TO 

OLLENDORFEF’S NEW METHOD of learning to 
Real, Write, and Speak a language in Six Months 
Adapted tothe German. Containing also, a Defiuition 
of all the German Declensious and Kules on the Gender 
of Sulstantives. 

By H. G. OL-enporFr. 


In 12mo. cloth, Price 5s. Second Edition, revised, 
corrected, enlarged and improved, 
VERY ENGLISHMAN HIS OWN 
GERMAN MASTER; or, the Shortest and 
Easiest Introduction to a Theovetical and Practical 
Knowledge of the German Language. 
By J. S. Retsenper, Ph. D. 
Durav aud Co. Foreign Booksellers, 57, Soho Square. 





Just Published, elegant Pocket Ediiiou. Price 1s. 


by Post, ls 6d. 
D® CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
**Ofaches and pains, both body and of mind, 
From appetites and passions overwrought, 
And othe: sufPrings which the nervou; feel, 
A plain intellizible view is giv’n. 
Howwe should live, whateat, what drink, what shun, 
To reach in health full three score years and ten” 
Suenwoon, 23, Paternoster Row; Canvaiuo, 147, Fleet 

Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; 

and the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 

Removed from Brruinauam to 19, BexneRs STREET, 
Oxtord Street, Loudon, Just Published, the Thirteenth 
Edition, Price 2s. 6d.3 free by post. dy. 6d. 

‘¥ 1k SILENT FRIEND on Nervous 

Debility, &e. By R. aud L. Perry and Co. Sur 
geous, London. Published by the Authors, aud Sold at 
their Residence; also by Srranoe 21, Paternoster Row, 

London. The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 

aud renovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous 

Debility, ludigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are 

gradually aud imperceptibly removed by its use, and the 

Whole system restored to a healthy state of organization, 

Sold in bottles, Price Lis. and 33s. Perry’s Puritying 

Specific Pills have long been used as the most certain 

temedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, 

Eruptious of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other 

disayreeable affections, the resultof an impure state of the 

bloou. These Pills are perfectly free from mercury and 
other deleterious drags, avd may be takeu with salety 

Without interference with or loss of time from busiuess, 

and can be relied upou in every ivstance. Suld 1 boxes, 


TO TOURISTS. 


Tu a haudsome Portable Volume, Price 8s. 6d. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. 
THIRD EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 
Containing an accurate Travelling Map; Eugraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and interesting Localities ; Plans of 
Ediuburgh and Glasgow; uumerous Views of the Scenery on Wood and Steel; and a Copious Itinerary. 


**A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged Guide Book. | testimony of a pedestrian, who has traversed a considerable space, 
We have keen furnished with an incidental proof of the remark- {| book in hand.’’—Spscrator. 
able accuracy of the charts and descriptions, in the personal 














Iva ditieviendie Volume, Price 10s. 6d. 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST AND ROAD-BOOK OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and Railways distinctly laid down; besides Sections of the 
more important Districts on an enlarged Scale; aud Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and interesting 
Localities. 

“A carefully-executed work, prettily illustrated, with useful | style of letterpress, getting up, and illustration, with a very 
maps .’’— ATHEN ZUM. moderate price.""—SPrcrator. 

«The characteri-tics of ‘ Black’s Picturesque Tourist of England | “‘A decided improvement upon the old Road-Book,”’—JoHn 
and Wales’ are, a most compact and handy form, a more modern Bute. 


In aneat Pocket Volume, Price 5s. 

BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
With a Map of the Distriet, by Srmmnvzy Hart. Charts of the Lakes, and Views of the Scenery; and an ample 
Itinerary of all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 

It is a picture-que guide in everysense—its descriptions are charm- 
ingly written —its in elligence is ample and minute—and its illus- 

trations are admirable + pecimens of art.”—ATLAs. 


‘This ‘Guide to the Lakes’ has been compiled upon the 
same elaborate plan as ‘The Pictue que Touri-t of Scotlend,’ 
governed by the same resolution to spare no cost or troubie to 
achieve a successful result, It needs no higher commendation. 








In a neat and closely-printed Volume, Price 3s. 6d, 


BLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. 
THIRD EDITION. CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 
Coutaining an Accurate Travelling Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of all the remarkable Objects aloug 
the several Roads, and Four Eugraved Charts of those Localities which possess peculiar Historical or Picturesque 
interest. 











Ina neat Pocket Volume, Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACK’S ECONOMICAL GUIDE THROUGH EDINBURGH; 
WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE ENVIRONS. 
Third Edition, En'arged and Improved. 
Illustrated with a Plau of the City; a Map of the Couutry Ten Miles round; and Twelve Views of the Public 
Buildings, and of the Neighbouring Scenery. 
*€ This little book should be in the hands of every stranger who | institutions, and public buildings of Edinburgh.”—Scorsman- 
desires to be familiar with all that is remarkabie in the antiquities, 


In a neat Pu rtable Case, Price 4s. 6d. 


BLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
CAREFULLY CONSTRUCTED FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 
With all the Roads and Railroads accurately laid down. Size, 32 inches by 224. 
*,* From the care bestowed on the coustruction of the preseut Map, and the means which have been used to cor- 
rect the Original Drawings. by reterence to individuals conversant with the topography of their respective localities, 
the Publshers are satisfied that it will be fouud the most accurate aud beautiful Map of Scotland extant. 


“A hand-ome-looking map, of large dimensions, yet so weil | at the -ame time of a partial examination.”—Srecraror . 
mounted that it folds up into the size of a pocket-book, andadmits 


In a neat Portable Case, Price 4s. 6d. 


BLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance Surveys, and beautifully engraved by Stoney Hane; with all 
the Roads, Railroads, and other Topographical Information required by the Tourist or Traveller on Business. 
Size 2. 







inches by 224. 
“* A beautifully- xecuted Map of England and Wales, which, | among the most correct ever issued.”—MIsin@ JouRNAL. 
after careful ob-ervation and reference, we can characterize as being 
*,* SMALLER MAPS of ENGLAND, of SCOTLAND, and of IRELAND, in Pocket Cases, Price 2s. 6d. 


In post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. with uumerous Engravings on Wood and Steel, a Second Edition of 
mu T MUO a 
THE ROD AND THE GUN. 
BEING TWO TREATISES ON ANGLING AND SHOOTING. 
The former by James Wirson, Esq. F.R.S.E, &c. &c. 


The latter by the Author of ‘* The Oakleigh Shooting Code.”’ 


“The treatise on shooting, by the Au'hor of “Th- O+kleigh * Know likewise to thy utter discomfort, nay, to thy utter con- 
Shooting Code,’ is written upon a very comprehensive plan, and | fusion, that a book hes lately appeared yclept * The Rod and the 
beautifully Nlustra‘ed. Its companion on Angling is one of the | Guo,’ y written, and so complete fn all its p: 
most interesting, instructive, and eable treati-es o) ‘the gentle | + not the least occasion for you tobur len Mr. Mu 
















art’ that exist- in our langu 3 and will prob«bly be noticed | wi h stale precepts that no one will attend to ’-—?reface to Days 
at greater length in a future article.”,—EpinsurGn Review. and Nights of Salmon Fishing, by Wittiam Scrore, Esq. 


*,* The Treatise on Shooting may be had separate, under the title of Tae SHourer’s Hanp-Book, Price 6s. 





In post 8vo. Price 12s. a New Edition, uniformly priuted with ‘* The Rod and the Gun,” and embellished 
in a similar mauner, after 
Drawings by COOPER, ALKEN, BAKRENGER, and FERNELEY of Melton Mowbray. 


THE HORSE AND THE HOUND 
- - / { 

y us e393: 4 Ll 3 

THEIR VARIOUS USES AND TREATMENT, WITH PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN HORSEMAN- 

SHIP, AND A TREATISE ON HORSE-DEALING. By NIMROD. 

*,* The Engravings on Steel include Portraits of a Racer —a Hunter—a Hackney—andof a celebrated Fox Hound. 
Among the other Lliustratious, after Designs by Alken are the Finish of a Race—Unaharbouring the Stag—Horse- 
mau Mounting—the Good and Bad Seats—the Faulty Hoand — Selling a Horse, &c. &c. 


Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 21s. with a Map of Scotland, exhibiting the Tract of the Voyage; a Chart of St. Kilda ; 
Twenty Etchings ou Steel, by Charles H. Wilson, A.R.S.A., from Sketches during the Veyage by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Bart.; and numerons Wood-Eugravings from the same Sketches, drawn by Montague Stanley 
Prior and Sargent, aud engraved by Brauston, Laudells, and other Artists, 


A VOYAGE ROUND DHE COASTS OF SCOTLAND AND THE ISLES. 


y James Witson, Esq. F.RS.E. M.W.S. &e. 





“ Written in a flowing and animated sty'e. Those who | contents; an’ the neral reader, who seeks only for that rational 





wish 1o know Scotland in itscoasts and islands will derive from this j amu ement which personal narrative of a hvely and intelligent 
work both instruction and pleasure; th se who desire to Know the | tourist never fatis to yield, will find it in these volumes.””—Epis- 
value of their conntry and its in titutions, as shown even tn the BURGU KEVIEW, 


most inaccess ble parts of its remotest provinces, will ponder over its 


Now Completed, in 21 vols. 4to, illustrate by 506 Engravinys on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, 


INT (VV ) mn T 
ENCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA 
uA 7 iii L fh aNd ii. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 
In paper, printing, and embellishment. as well as ia the literary va'ue of its contents, the Work is accommodated 
to the improved taste and advanced ioformatiou of the times; aud whether for the purpose of systematic study or 
oceasional reference, the Proprietors are satistied that the Seventh Editiov of the Excycuopapia Barrannica will be 
found to be the most valuable addition which ean be made to 4 modern library. 
“ An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with | voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached his 
no o her accompli hment but that of being able to read, write, and destination.””—Quarreacty Review, 
count, might, with sucha compan.on, beguile his long and weary ‘ 
Au lodex of 68,000 reterences, compiled with great Judustry aud judgmeut, is appended to the work, forming a 
ready key to its multifarious coutents. 
ADAM ayp CHARLES BLACK, Epinsvros: Lonoman and Co.; Simpxin, Marsnavt, and Co.; WaITTAKER 





at 2, 9d., 4s. 6d., and ils, by all Medicine Vendors, 





and Co.; and Hamitton, Avams, and Co.,*London; aud Joun Cumming Dublin, 
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ge coy ds HOME AND wor aeey wee 
his Day is Published. No. XII. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
govt HEY’S LIVES of CROMWELL 
and BUNYAN, 
Jonny Muraay, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, with Plates, 2 vols. ost 8vo0. 2is. 
A YACHT VOYAGE TO TEXAS 
AND THE GULF OF MEXICO, during the 
Year 1843. By Mrs. Houstoun. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
HE ALPHABET; also, an Essay on 
GOOD, BETTER, BEST, WELL, and other 
Philological Papers. By THomas Hewitt Key, Professor 
of Comparative Grammar, University College, London. 
London: Cuartes Knicur and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 


“On Ist September, will be Published, in post 8vo. 6s. 
Vol. VI. (being the Concluding Volume) of 
HE WORKS OF WM. ELLERY 
CHANNING, D.D. 
A Complete and Accurate Edition, with Portrait, 
(a striking likeness). 
James Hepperwick and Son; Edinburgh: 


Glasgow : 
Simpkin, Marsnauun, & Co. 


Oxrver and Boyp; London: 


Just Published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
© 7 ACHRYMZ ECCLESIA:’;) the 
Anglican Reformed Church and her Clergy in 
the Days of their Destitution and Suffering during the 
Great Rebellion in the Seventeeuth Ce —¢ 
By the Rev. Groroe Wyatt, LL.B. F.S.A. 
and Rector of Burghwallis. 
London : W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street, Portman Square. 








Iu 3 vols. YD 8vo. 27s. 


F ACTS AND. FICTIONS 
Ilustrative of ORIENTAL CHARACTER. 


By Mrs. Postans. 
Author of ‘‘ Cutch,” ‘* Western India,’’ &c. 
Amusing. [ustructive, and Characteristic of Iadian 
Society, Habits, and Customs, 
London : Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall St. 





In5 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 41, 
ISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN INDIA. 
By Evwarp Tuornton, Esq. 

“Mr. Thornton is master of a style cf great perspicuity 
and vigour, always interestiug, and frequently rising into 
eloquence. His power of painting character, and of 
bringing before the eye of the reader the events which 
he relates is remarkable, and if the knowledge of Iudia 

can be made popular, we should say his is “the pen to 
effect it.’’— Times. 
London: Wm. I. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
On Saturday next, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. Price 12s. cloth, 
HE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
Ww _— for Young Peop's 
By Captain Marryat, C.B. 
By the Same Author. Recently Published. 
MASYVERMAN READY; or, the Wreck of, the Pacific. 
3 vols. fep. 8vo. with numerous illustrations, 22s. 6d, 
Loudon: Loxemay, Brown, Green, aud “pinccomel 
Just Published, 2 vols. 8vo. Sixth Edition, (of the first 
two volumes, beingthe popular portion, of the Original 
Work, corrected, and pss ably enlarged, and now 
appearing iu a distinct — Neel ate form,) with 5 
coloured plates 31s. 6d cloth 
N INTRODUCT ION TO ENTO- 
MOLOGY ; or, Elements of the Natural History of 
Insects: comprising au Account of their Metamorphoses, 
Food, Stratayems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, &c. 
By W. Kirey, A.M. F.R.S. and L.S.; and 
W. Spence, Esq. F.R.S. and L.S 
* Let no manthiuk he knows how ae the country, 
who has not studied the volumes of Kirby and Spence’s 
delightiul * Iutroduction.’ ’’—Quarterly Review. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, aud Lone@mans. 


Now Ready, Volume III. Price 20s. and Part V. Price 53. 
of a New Edition, revised, and greatly enlarged, of 

HE DISPATCHES OF THE DUKE 

OF WELLINGTON DURING HIS VARIOUS 

CAMPAIGNS; 
Includivg many Important Papers, particularly those 
relatiug tu India, never before Published, 
By Colonel Gurwoop, 

The Contents of the original Work, which consisted 
of Twelve Voiumes, will, ‘with much additional M: atter, 
be now comprised iv Eight; and, with a view of bringing 
the Work within the re: ach of a greater number of pur- 
chasers, this new Ev:ition will be Published at the re- 
duced price of Eight Pounds; namely, in Eight Volumes, 
at 20s. each, and Thirty two Monthly Partsat5s. A new 
Volume will be Published every Two Months, and a 
Part Monthy, till the Work is completed. 

A Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, is given in the First Volume, and 
also in the First Part. 

London: Parker, Forntvai., aud Parker, Publishers, 
Military Library, Whitehall. 


ATEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


On ServrempBer 2d will be Published, 














1. 
PROFESSOR ANSTED’S GEOLOGY, Part VIII, 
Price 5s. completing the work in 2 vols. 8vo, Price 24. 2s 
2 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BAPTISMAL FONTS, Part 
VIII. Price 2s. 6d. ee the work in 1 vol. 8¥o, 
Price ll. is. 

PROFESSOR OWEN’S * HISTORY OF 
FOSSIL MAMMALIA, Part V. Price 
5s. royal Svo. 4, 

INSTRUMENTA ECCLESIASTICA. — Edited by 
the Campaipor Campen Soctery, Part III. Price 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH 


2s. 6d. 8vo. or 


ov. 
MR. HEWITSON’s COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS, with Descrip- 
tions of the Eggs and Nests, Part XV. 


Price 2s. 6d. 





Short! 


THE CHURCH RESTORERS. ATale. ByF. A. 


P, 
“ALEy, M.A. Hon, Sec. Cambridge Camden Society. 
Joun Van Vooxst, 1, Paternoster Kow, 











7 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 82, is Published This Day. 
JUNTENTS : 
1. Railroad Administration and Improvement. 
2. Coningsby. 
3. The Prize Comedy and Prizé Committee. 
4. Collisions at Sea. 
5. Tithes. 
6. Beanmarchais and Sophie Aruault. 
7. Charles James Bishop of London. 
8. Mazzini, and the Ethics of Politicians. 
9. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Samver Crarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 





HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
for SEPTEMBER, 

Conrarns, among other Articles, Historical and Criti- 
cal Review —English Education in China—A Visit to the 
Hindoo Koosh—The Anglican Chureh at Jerasalem— 
Recollections of a Sentinel (the Autobiography of a 
Common Soldierin India)—Tahiti—The Meua Grove $a 
Tale—The Ramayuna—A Trip to Goa— Correspondence, 

Chronicle, Obituary, Xe. &c. 


London : Wm. II. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXLVIL. For September 1844. 2s. 62, 

Contents: I. M. Louis Blane—II. A Night on the 
Binks of the Tennessee—IIL. The Execution of Mon. 
trose—IV. The Witchfinder. Part I.—V. Natural His. 
tory of Man—VI. Poems by Coventry Patmore—VII, 
Marston ; or, the Memoirs of a Statesman. Part XIII, 
—VIIl. It is No Fiction—IX. The Burns Festiv al~X,— 
Stanzas for the Burns Festival. By Delta. 

WititaM Biaexwoop and Soys, 45, George Street, 

Edinburgh ; and 22, Pall Mall, Loudon, 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAG AZINE, 
for Serprember, Price ONE Sutuurna. 
Contatns: The Barns Festival—Oar Hearth and 
Homestead ; by John Mills, Author of ** The Old Eng- 
lish Geutleman’’ — Jost Ammann’s Story —P aroc’ hial 
Schools of Scotland—Life of Lord Eldon—Feast of the 
Poets for September 1844.—Literary Register : The Mys- 
terious Mau; Self Sacrifice; Dohiman Ilistory of the 
Revolution; Dun’s Oregon Territury; &c. &c.  Retro- 
spect of the Parli: vmeutary Session. 
W. Tarr, Edinburgh; Stmpxix, Marsuart, and Co, 
London. 











This Day 
HE POLYTEC HN VIC REVIEW, 
aud MAGAZINE of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
and the FINE ARTs. 

Contexts For SEPTEMBER: On Captain Warner’s Ex- 
periment at Brighton, and on Explosive Compounds as 
applicable to Warfare—2. Description of Mr. Bain’s 
Electro-Maguetic Printing Telegraph now at work upou 
the South-western Railw ay—3. System of Wooden Rail- 
ways for Ireland: the Prosser Patent, by W. Bridges, 
Esq.-—4. Projectile Weapons of War and Explosive Com- 
pounds. By J. Scoffern, M.D. Lecturer, on Chemistry 
at the Aldersgate College of Medicine—5. On the Anti- 
quity of Music. By Mr. West, R.A. of Music—6. De- 
scription of the Loppoden Islands, their Currents, and 
the celebrated Mahlstré6m or Whirlpool —7. New In- 
ventions: S. Dobree’s Improvemeuts in the Manufacture 
of Fuel; Leach’s New Fire Escapes ; Wright's Metallic 
Safety Lucifer Match Box; Stedall’s New Chimney 
Cow! ; Hill's Ventilator for Public Buildings and Private 
Dwellings; Harding's New Patent Gun; Boilers for 
Steam Eugines—8. Reviews : the Alpaca; its Naturali- 
zation in the British Isles considered as a National Be- 
nefit, and as an object of immediate utility to the Farmer 
and Manufacturer. By William Walton. A Lecture on 
the late keapeos ements in Sieam Navigation. By John 
O. Sargent—9. The Scientific Amusements of Loidon— 
16. The Royal Botanical Society—11l. Public Amuse- 
ments. 

London; Joun Mortimer, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar 

Square. 


THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKS, 
FOR SEPTEMBER 1844, 
Will be Published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 
LD ENGLAND. Parr IX. with 
a Coloured Engraving of the Monument of Sir 
Francis Vere, in Westminsier Abbe y, Price ls.6d. Pub- 
lichad alia in Weekly Nambers, at 3d. The Coloured 
Engraving as a Supplementary Number, Price 6d. 

THE PIC TORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part IX. with 
a Coloured Map, Price ls. 6d) Published also in Weekly 
Numbers at 3d. The coloured Map and a Sheet of 
Letterpress descriptive of the Geography of the Holy 
Land, asa Supplementary Number, Price 6d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XLIV, of the New 
Series, Price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. Part XXI. Price 1s. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, Price 3d. 

THE LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. OUR IN- 
DIAN EMPIRE. By C. MacFaruane. Vol. II. Part 
IIL. Price 2s 6d. The Volume bound in cloth, Price 8s. 
This Volume c mpletes the Work. 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SIIAK- 
SPERE: beinga Verbal Index to all the Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cownen CLARKE. 
Part V. The Concordance will appear iu Monthly Pacts, 
at Half-a-Crown each, the whole to be completed in 18 
Parts, of uviform size with C., Kwyicur’s ‘ Pictorial 
Edition.”’ 

__22, Lae Ludgate Street, 27th August, 1844. 


8, ‘New Buarlin zton Street, 3st Aug. ‘1844. 
M* BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS, NOW READY. 














I. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
To which are now first added Remarks on Lord Orford’s 
Letters — The Life of the Marquise da Deffand—The 
Life of Rachel Lady Russel — Fashionable Friends, a 
Comedy. By the Editor of “ The Letters of Madame 
du Deffand.”” New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with a 
Portrait of the Author, 


2. 

THE FREE LANCE. Av Historical Romance. 
By Dante. M:Carruy, Esq., Author of ‘* Massaniello.’’ 
3 vols 
DIARIE S AND CORRESPONDE NCE OF JAMES 

HARRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
Comprising Memoirs of His Time from 1767 to 1809; 
and au account of his Missions to the Courts of 
Madrid, Fredevick the Great, Catherine the Secoud, and 
the Hague ; and his Special Embassies to Berlin, Bruus- 
wick, and the Freuch Republic. 

Edited by his Grannson the third Earl, 
2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, &c. 


4, 
THE POPULAR MEMBER. By Mrs. Gore, Anthor 
of * Mothers and Daughters,’’ ‘* The Dowager,”’ ‘* The 
Ambassador's Wife,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


ov. 

PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. By Frepertck 
Suoners, Esq. Contents: The Persecutions of the Al= 
bigenses —The Inquisition—The Lollards—The Vaudois 
or Waldeuses— Persecutions in Frauce pre ceding the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, (1560- 1572, ) — Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew—Persecutious in the Cevennes, aud 
inthe Eighteenth and Nineteenth Ceuturies. 2 vols. 8vo. 


6, 
THE JILT. A Novel. By the Author of “ The 
Marrying Mau,’’ ‘* Cousin eee &c. Svols. 


Volumes ITI. and WV, of Miss Costerro’s 
MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ENGLISHWOMEN, 
With Numerous Portraits. 
Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for Sepremser, Price 2s. 6d. 
Contains: Abyssinia, the Mission to Shoa —Carleton’s 
Traits and Stories, New Edition—Barbarous Rhymes on 
Barbarous Times; by Giles Dolitthke—Canova and his 
Works; Part 11.; Conclusion -—— Lord Eldon — Major 
Lyueh’s Journal of a Residence among the Ghilzies in 
1839 40; Part 1.—The Palace of We: uth, a Vision —The 
Nevilles of Garretstown; a Tale of 1760. Chapter IX, 
The Tutor. Chapter X. An Evening at Aylmer Castle. 
Chapter XI. The Churehyard. Chapter XII. A Funeral 
and a Faction. 
Dablin: Witiiam Curry, jun. and Co.; W.S. Orr 
and Co. London; and all Booksellers. 


OOD'S MAGAZINE for Serremnen, 
Price 2s, 6d. Illustrated with Cuts in the ‘* Comic 
Annual” style. 

Contarns: The continuation of “ Our Family,”’ a novel 
of domestic interest. By the E litor—Also Camberwell 
Fair towards Miduight— Dallady the Negress—The Husk 
and the Grain, &c. &c.—Au unpublished Sonnet. By 
the late Jchn Keats—A new Poem, By R. Mouckton 
Milnes, Esq. M rig ie" — a of diversified 
interest, by T. Hood, FP. Ward, Audrew Winter, Dr, 
Shelton Mackenzie, LL. D. “Miss pre nee, &e, 

London : Henry Rensuaw, 355, Straud ; and all 
Booksellers. 





With Illustrations by Leech and Alired Crowquill, anda 
Portrait of Beau Brummell from an original Min ature. 
The Serprevsber Number, Price Half a crown, of 

ENTLEY’S MIS CELLANY, 
ContTaIns : 
THE ge NLS OF THE SCATTERGOOD 
MILY. By AvBert Smita. 
with an Illustration by Leech. 

Crap. XXIX.——Vi neent meets with some old friends, 

under unple nt cireumstauces. 

Crap Xe" » Release and the Flight. 

Cuap. XXXL a Chicksand aud Clara Scatter: good 

are each alarmed by au unexpected visiter. 

Choice Fruit; or, the Ba- | Selwyn, Walpole, & Brum 
lauced Account. By Hi- | mel, with a Portrait of 
lary Hypbaue. | George Brummell, from 

Waterloo Liggins — The | an original Miniature. 
Bloud-stained Conscience | A Few Pages from my Jour- 
—The Brotherhood of | nal in Greece, ‘Turkey, 
Crime—The Gaol Chap- | and on the Danube. By 
lain; or, a Dark Page C.F. Fynes Clinton. 
frum Life’s Volume. | A Lonely Night on the 

The Legeud of the Lamp. |} _ Feidberg. 

By W Villiam Collier. The Physiology of London 

Baron Von Pfaffeuberg, il- Life—Londou Fancies— 
lustrated by Alfred Crow: | The Fourth Estate-Sights 
quill, with two Portraits | of the Sireets. By J. 
in Glyphography. | Fisher Mary ty, Author 

Farewe!l, and think of me. | 9 of ‘* The World of Lon- 

The Philosophyof Delusion, | 
By the Irish Whiskey | The Man in Difficalties. By 
Drinker. | H.R. Addison. 

The Blue Spiuster. | Thou art like the Lily's 

The — 3; afragment. | fragrant Bell. By HLB.K. 
By W. | 

ae BENTLEY, New B — Street. 


don.”’ 








Qs 
INSW ORT ne S$. “MAG AZINE. 
The SE PTEMBER NumBer Conrains: 
SAINT JAME JK FHE COUKT OF 
QU E EN ANNE. 
By W. Harrison Atnsworta, Esq. 
Book II.--Chaps. VIIL., 1X., and X. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
The Gipsies’ Tragedy: a| The Lady Lucille and her 
Tale of Welsh Hlamlet Wedding Brooch. By 
Ilistory. By Joseph Camilla Toulmin. 
Downes. Every Man has his Doetor 








Wanted a Governess. By Johnson. By Laman 
Mrs. White. Blanchard. 
Geraldine. By George Ray- | Sounet. By Thomas Roscoe 


mound, Kate Crosby’s Polka Party. 
Germany and Italy, 
A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 
By Leen usr. 

No. IX. Pastorals of William Browne ; Pastoral Men— 
Cervantes, Boccacio, Chaucer, Cowley, Thomson, 
Shenstone, &c. 

The Termination of the 
bc ag as By W. Frau- 

cis Ainsworth. 

King Eric. By John Oxen- | 
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